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Si Price Fourpenee. 
N° 2—1856. LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 8rx. Stamped Edition, Fivepence. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. Tue very Setect Liprary or A GENTLEMAN FROM BuCKINGHAM- GREEK IRAGEDY. 


Werice IS HEREBY GIVEN, that on 
WEDNESDAY, 2nd of APRIL next, the Senate will pro- 


his ceed to. elect Examiners in the following departments : — 
Examinerships. Salaries. Present Examiners. { 
Ants. 
‘Two in Classics..........; 150 T. B. Burcham, Esq., M.A. 


William Smith, Esq., LL.D. 
150 { Rev. Prof. Heaviside, M.A. 
G. B. Jerrard, Esq. 


o ( Rev. H. Alford, B.D. 
\t- B. Burcham, Esq., M.A. 


50 Vacant. 
40 { C. J. Delille, Esq. 


40 { Rey. A. Wa‘baum. 


‘Two in Mathematics and \ 
Natural Philosophy.. 

Two in Logic and Moral 
and Intellectual Philo- 
SOPHY .. wees eeeeeee-e 

One in Chemistry .... 

ot oa the French Lan- 


bes in is German Tan: 


qeoin in the Hebrew Text 
of the Old Testament, 
the Greek Text of the 


50 ie W. Drake, M.A. 
New Testament, and 


Rev. Prof. Gotch, M.A. 





he work wa Scripture History..... 

1 Mepicrne. 
Naturelle y Ry — Po aon Alex. Tweedie, Esq., M.D.,F.R.S. 
minck, With One in Surgery...... Joseph Hodgson, Esq.,F.R.S. 
nes: _ yaaa Phy- =) i Prof. Sharpey, M.D., F-R.S. 
acleail . pete Pirsiclony and } 100 Prof. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S. 


Que in Midwifery and 
the Diseases of Women 







100 Edward Rigby, Esq.,M.D. 
One in Materia Hedin) 100 ‘ia Owen Rees, Esq., M.D., 
and Pharmacy........ F.R.S. 


The present Examiners are eligible, and intend to offer them- 
selves for neon on. 


Vefore the 26th ‘Of March. 


Burlington House, 
March 5th, 1856. 


‘yHE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, IRELAN D. 


The Professorship of Chemistry in the Queen’s College, Ghiway, 
being about to become vacant, candidates for that office are re- 
ted to forward their testimonials to the Under Secretary, 
Castle, on or before the 1th day of MARCH next, in 
i _ the same may be sub to his E y the bes i 
re ea 
The Candidate who may be selected for the above i 


of . Birds, 
ion of all th 





their names tothe Registrar on or 


By orter of the Senate, 
R.W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 








IRE. 
ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL BY AUCTION, 
at their house, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on THURSDAY, the 
13th day of March, at One o’clock precisely, the VERY SELECT 
| LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN from Buckinghamshire; com- 
| prising a Collection of State Papers ; Bayle, Dictionnaire Histo- 
rique et Critique, et Chaufpié:Nouveau Dictionnaire Histor que, 
8 vols.; Moreri, Grand Dictionnaire Historique, 10 vols., best edi- 
‘ tion ; Rushworth’ 's Historica! Collections , & vols., best edition ; 
Whitelocke’s Memorials of English Affairs, best edition; Lord 
Bacon’s Whole Works, with Life by Birch, 5 vols., best edition ; 


| Boyle’s Whole Works, with Life by Birch, r) vols., best edition; 


Locke’s Whole Works, 4 vols., best edition; Plato, translated by 
Sydenham and Taylor, 5 vols.; De Thou, Histoire Universelle, 16 
vols., on large paper; Drux du Radier, [:Burope Illustre, 6 vols. be 
large paper; Biographie Universelle, 52 vols., Works of the Eng- 
lish and French Dramatists, Belles Lettres, many of the best Writ- 
ings of English Authors, the whole inchoice condition, &c, &c. May 
be viewed two days previous to the Sale, and Catalogues had, if 
in the country, on receipt of two Stamps. 





Tue Miscettanrous LisRaRy OF THE LATE TRENHSAM WALSHMAN 
Puitiprs, Esa., or WHITEHALL Yarp. 


MESSES. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY AND 
JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property 
and works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL BY AUCTION, 
at their house, 3, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, on FRI- 
DAY, the i4th of MAKCH, 1856, and following day, at One 
o’clock precisely, the MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY of the late 
Trenham Walshman Philipps, Esq., of Whitehall Yard ; comprising 
Popular Modern Pub'ications, in the various Braaches of Foreign 
and English Literature, valuable Scientific Treatises, Fine Picto- 
rial Works, Engravings, Drawings, and Photographs, a small 
collection of Capital Music, &c. &c. 

May be viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had; if in the 
country, on receipt of two stamps. 


RRoxvar SREESEUSE = ‘BRITISH. ARCHI- 


Incorporated, Eh Swittsm Iv. 
16,G -street, G -square, London, Feb. 1856. 
Her Majesty having been pleased to grant her gracious per- 
mission that the ROYAL MEDAL. be conferred on such distin- 
guished architect or Man of Science, of any country, as may have 
ned or executed any building of high merit, or produced a 
work tending to promote or facilitate the knowledge of Architec- 
ture, or.the various branches of Science conn therewith, the 
Council of this Institute will proceed, in January, 1857, to take 
engeidece: the a the M 


coy tw tro to com for the SILVER MEDALS of 








a 





“wm have to enter upon his duties on the Ist of April next. 
» Dublin Castle, February 16th, 1856. 








eues ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


re OTICE TO ARTISTS.—AIl Works of Pain: 

4 vod ing, Sculpture, Architecture, or Engraving, intended for th 

gems Oa wel at = ee ye gee be — 

on Monday, the 7th, or Tuesday, the sth of April next, afte 

Concholog ‘which time no work can possibly be received. nor can any work 
heir be received which have already been publicly exhibited. 


te 

























% pe MES.—All Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt frames 
"lates, - Oil Paintings under glass, and Drawings with wide margins aré 
te)... New hal doadmissible. Excessive breadth in frames, as well as projecting 
) 1) Mouldings, may prevent Pictures obtaining the situation they 
merit. The other regulations necessary to be observed! 
ful Know: may be obtained at the Royal Academy. 
aumerous Wot JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Sec. 
10, New Cloth, Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition, 
air half rusia, but the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any 


vo of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of 


Package. 
’ the prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated to 














y: ite Hit retary. 
Memoirs of-tt — 
a tothe Free RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 













ngravings The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works 

kf: L o British Artists, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five. Admis- 
Drawings sion Is. Catalogue 6d. . 

ae cloth, 4 GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 











nis fine and valt 
m to the 


Dictionary, 













Tae PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY’S Tuirp 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at the Gallery 
Of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 5, Pall Mall Bast. 
at 10.—Admission, 1s. Evening, from 7 to 10, Admission, 6d, 
The Exhibition will close at the end of the present month. 


At. UNION of LONDON (by Royal Charter). 


—Prizeholders select for themselves from the Public Exhi- 
hitions. Every subscriber of One Guinea withhave, besides the 
hance of a Prize, an impression of a Plate of “ Harvest in the 
Highlands’—engraved by J. T. Willmore, A.R.A., from the 
important and well-known picture by Sir E. Landseer, R.A., and 
ur Augustus Callcott, R.A. ‘The prints are now ready for delivery. 
GEORGE GODWIN, \uton Si 
LEWIS POCOCK, |) ~°D+ Secs. 
















444, West Strand. 


A®t UNION OF GLASGOW.—The EN- 

ee vNes for subscribers of 1856 mayjaow be seen on 
Diication. A payment of One Guinea entitlesa member toa 

Seach of the following beautiful line engravings on steel:— 
Born, after painting by W. Cope, by Vernon: the Villa 
oye eet rae gy Leitch, Papas as wellus to a 


@ group, or some other 
Work of _ at the | oh mee) Meeting. 





y 













A yayment of Two Guineas 
proof ; Five Guinzas, proof before leters ; and Ten Guiness, 
Y proofs—of these very few will fe thrown off. 
GEORGF GRANT, Hon. Secretary. - 
%,Gracechurch Street, London. : 





the I itu , and the SOANE MEDALLION, with its travelling 
fund, to be awafded for Fesays, Illustrations, and Designs, may 
obtain the necessary information on application to the Honorary 
Secretaries, by letter, prepaid, at the above address. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION for the Relief of Decayed Artists, their 
Widows and Orphans. Instituted 1814. Incorporated by Royal 
Charter, 1842. Under the immediate protection of 
HER MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Patron—HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G. 
IcE- Patrons. 
The Duke of Buccleuch, K.G. The Earl of Ellesmere, K.G. 
The Duke of Devonshire, K.G. | Lord Lyndhurst. 
The Duke of Sutherland, K.G. | Sir John Swinburne, Bart. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, Joseph Neeld, Esq., M.P. 
.G. ] Jesse Watts Russell, Esq. 
The Larl de Grey, K.G. 


Presipent—Sir Charles Lock Eastlake, P.R.A. 
The Nobility, Friends, and Subscribers are respectfully informed 
that the FORTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will be 
eelebrated in FREEMASONS’ HALL, on Saturday, the 15th 





\nstant. 
{LORD STANLEY, M.P., in the Chair. 
Stewarps. 
‘acob Bell, Esq. F. M. Hulme, Esq. 


ilfred Brooks, Esq. 

t. Burchett, Esq. 

zeorge Cole, Esq. 

Jharles W. Cope, Esq., R.A. 
jamuel Cousins, Esq., R.A. 
Henry Creswick, Esq. 
Thomas Faed, Esq. 

Henry Graves, Esq 


George Landseer, Esq. 

Charles Robt. Leslie, » aia A. 

Thomas M. M‘Lean, Esq. 

Patrick MacDowell, Esq., R.A. 

Joshua H. S. Mann » Esq. 

W. Calder Marshall, Esq., R.A. 

Frederick Purdy, Eaq. 

Richard Redgrave, Esq., R.A. 

*hilip C. Hardwick, Esq. John Thomas, E-q, 

ames Hayllar, Esq. F. W. Wainwright, Esq. 
Dinner on Table at Six precisely. 

Tickets £1 1s. each, to be had of the stewards; of Henry 
Wyndham Phillips, Esaq., Honorary Secretary, 8, George Street, 
Hnover Square: and of Sag Assistant Secretary, 19, Great 
Coam Street, Russell Squa: 

WILLIAM JOHN ROPER, Assistant Secretary. 


RCHITECTS BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
SIR ROBERT SMIRKE, R.A. 
GEORGE STANLEY REPTON, ESQ. 
Presipent.—SYDNEY SMIRKE, ESQ., A.R.A. 





TRUSTEES. 
SIR CHARLES BARRY, R.A. 
oa —— COCKERELL, ESQ., R.A. 
P HARDWICK, ESQ., R.A. 
minihaha awhnenk TITE, ESQ., M.P., F.R.S. 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the above 


, 16, Lower Grosvenor Street, on WED- 

‘¥, the 12th March next. The Chair will be taken at 

‘precisely. Information relative to the Society may be 

‘ofthe Honorary Gocrptany or of Mr. Gould the.Coliector, 
8, Craig’s Court, Charin 





10. iS TURNER, Hon. Secretary. 
Ist March, 1856. lbs, Wilton Street, Grosvenor Place. 


NOTICE.—The 
Society will be held at the Rooms of the ROYAL INSTITUTE of 
BRITSH ARCHITE 







































Post 8vo, 's. 6d. boards, 
A GAMEMNON THE KING. From the 
Greek of Hschylus. By WILLIAM BLEW, M.A. 
London: Longman, Bown, Green, and Longmans. 





‘This day, 8vp, price 12s. cloth, 
RINCIPLES AND MAXIMS OF JURIS- 
PRUDENCE. By JOKN GEORGE PHILLIMORE,Q.C., 
M.P., Reader on Constitutimal Law and Legal History to the 
Four Inns of Court. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Second Edition, 4to, 14s. Small Edition, 4s. 6d. cloth, 


HE CHURCH HYMN and TUNE BOOK. 
By W.J. BLEW, M.A, and H. J. GAUNTLETT, Mus. Doc. 
Containing 290 Hymns and 231 Tunes. 


Rivingtous, Waterloo Place. 





NEW WORK OF CONSOLATION. 
In 18mo, price 2s. 6d. 
HE WEEK OF DARKNESS; a Short 
Manual for the Use and Comfort of Mourners in a House 
wherein one Jies Dead. By the Author of “‘ Ye Maiden and 
Married Life of Mary Powell, afterward. Mistress Milton.” 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Pisee. 





Just published, price Is. 
PICTURE OF A MANUFACTU RING 
DISTRICT. A Lecture delivered in the Town Hall, Glossop, 
to the Littlemoor and Howard Town Mechanics’ Institution, on 
Tuesday Evening, January 15, 1856, by EDMUND POTTER. 
London: James Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly. 





On the 31st of March, 


FFEBN ALLIES ; a Supplement to the Ferns 
of Great Britain. Flexible boards, 31 plates; full coloured, 
188. ; partly coloured, 9s. 


John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. é 





PLAIN EDITION. " 
On the 31st of March, price 6s. 


HE FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN ; com 
pine £6 ale penn. sed sulewres Senate Flezibie 


John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 


say 





FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, &. 
Shortly will be ready, 
BRITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. By C. 


JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible boards, crown 8y0, with 28 
H Full col d,7s.; plain, 5s. 


John E, Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 








Just published, price 5s. 12mo, cloth boards, 
SELECTION OF GERMAN POETRY, 
for the Use of Schools and Private Instruction. By Hi, 

APEL, German Master at King Edward’s School, Birmingham. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Gardem, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 









SAUERWEIN’S TURKISH DICTIONARY. 

Just published, price Five Shillings, 12mo, cloth, 
DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND 
TURKISH LANGUAGES. By G. SAUERWEIN. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, price 5s. 8vo, cloth, with forty-five woodcuts, 


J) open IN-DOOR GYMNASTICS; or, 
of Medico-hygicnic Exercises, requiring a me- 

chanical or pen aid, and adapted to both sexes and all ages. & 

M. SCHREBER, M MD., Director of the Leipzig Orthopedic and 

Gymnastic Institute. ‘Translated from the third German edition, 

by H. SKELTON. 

Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





SCHNORR’S BIBLE PICTURES, ENGLIcH EDITION. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, containing six plates, printed om 
superior paper, from the origina! wood-blocks, Part V. of 

CHNORR’S BIBLE PICIURES, with Eng- 
lish Text. To be continued Monthly,and completed in about 
Thirty Parts—A specimen plate sent gratis on reveipt of one 
postage stamp. 
Williams and Norgate, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Lebtens ‘ 
and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF DR. MAX MULLER'S 

SURVEY OF THE LANGUAGES OF THE SEAT 0 

Just published, price 5s..8vo, cloth b 

TSE LANGUAGES of the S cx 

the EAST ; with a Survey of ye 
coun Cc, ARIAN, Ler TURAN 

tn MA PhD. Professor L 

ture at the University of Oxford. Second Edftios 

the Alphabet, and an E 


x on 
drawn by A, Petermann. ts 

























‘Williams and Norgate, 14, H Stree 
London ; and 20, oH roan e ; 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 















CHEAP EDITION OFMARRYAT’S NOVELS. — 
EORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co. have much 


pleasure in announcing tht they have purchased the Copy- 
rights of CAPTAIN MARRYAI’S NOVELS—which have en- 
joyed an unequalled reputation pr many years, as the truest Pic- 
tures of sea life that have ever appeared. 
The “‘ Smollett of the present @y without his coarseness.” 


MARRYAT’S (Captin) PETER SIMPLE. 
Price 1s. 6d. boards, will be readyon March 15th, and will be fol- 
lowed on the 15th of each montl by his other equally celebrated 
Works, 


Asa large demand is expected,to prevent delay, orders should 
be at once forwarded to all Booksillers. 


London ; George Routledge aid Co,, 2, Farringdon Street. 





Just published, No VIIT. priceé s. 


ISCELLANEA GRaPHICA: a Collection 

of. Ancient, Medieval, and Renaissance Remains, in the 

Possessi n of LORD LONDESBOROUGH. [Illustrated by F. W. 
Fairholt, F.S.A. 

This Part contains Merovingian 3rooches (printed in gold and 
colours), The Bell of St. Mura, Gins of the Sixteenth Century 
Inlaid with Ivory, and Roman Broizes. The work will be com- 
pleted in 12 parts. 


Published by Chapman ard Hall, Piccadilly. 





Now ready, with Frontispiece ard Vignette, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


HINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, 
familiarly explained. A BOOK FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A., Editor of “The Year Book of Facts.” 
Contents. 

Marvels of the Heavens - The Earth's Surface and Interior—The 
Sea and Atmo-phe:e—Sight and Sound—Geographical Discovery 
—Phenomena of Life and Death—The Animal Kingdom—Curious 
Trees and Plants- Natural Magic—Domestic Manners—The Ca- 
lendar laws and Customs—Church, and State, and Parliament— 
Nationalities and Diznities - Science, the Arts and Manufactures— 
Money-Matters—Art-Terms—Language and B ‘oks. 

Ry the same Author, Third Thousand, 


CURIOSITIES OF LONDON; with nearly 


Fifty Years’ Personal Recollections. With aPortrait. 800 closely 
printed pages, 14s. 
: David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Just pnblished, in crown Svo, 4s. 6d. cloth, 


ORDS FOR THE HEART AND LIFE: 
Discourses by the Rev. A. J. MORRIS, Holloway. 

“An original and po*erful preacher, whose treatment of the 
most ordinary themes, and the structure of whose sermons, exhibit 
a degree of ingenuity which, never making the slightest approach 
to the fantastic, possess a singular charm. This, combined with 
profound thought and an almost intuitive insight into spiritual 
truth, render- his discourses p'e-eminently suggestive and preg- 
nant with instruction "—Ecrectic Review. 


Published this day, price 2s. 6d. 


o) OUBNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
‘ for MARCH. Contents: 
1, Résumé of the Statistical Congress'at Paris in September, 
* 1855. By Leone Levi. 
2. On the Benefits conferred by Hospitals on the Working 
Classes and the Poor. By Dr. Guy. 
3. Analysis of the Statistics of the Clearing House ‘n 1839. By 
Charles Babbage, Esq. 
4. On the Prevailing Diseases in Seirra Leone. By Robert 
Clarke, Esq. 
_§. On the Distribution of the Emigrants from Euroje over the 
Surface ofthe United States. 
6. Miscellanea. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, 445, West Stmnd. 








HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. for 
MARCH contains: 1. Francisco d’Almeida. 2. An Hour 
in the Rue St. Denis; by Dr. Doran. 3. Dr. Pauli’s History of 
-England. 4. Letters of the Earl of Strafford to his third Wife. 
5. The Tale of Telephron. 6 Traces of the Stuartsin Worcester- 
shire. 7. The Modern Greeks. 8. Will of Henry Vane, Esq., 
1660. 9. Peerages for Life. 10. Documents relative to Sir 
Richard Steele. 11. The Forgeries of Simonides. 12. History of 
the Betsy Cairns. 13. Hastings and its Neizhbourhood. 14. Ob- 
sequies of the Founder of Methodism. With Notes of the Month, 
Reviews of New Publications, Reports of Arch@»logical Societies, 
Historical Chronicle, and Obituary; including Memoirs of the 
Marquess of Ailesbury, Sir Thomas L. Mitchell, Rev. Robert Mont- 
gomery, Rev. T. W. A. Buckley, Jabez Allies, Esq., John Lalor, 
Esq.,and many others. Price 2s. 6d. 
Nichols and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 





Just published, price 1s. 
as DEVIL’S EXCURSION,,,and other 
Poems. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 26, Duke Street, Piccadilly, and 
all Booksellers. 





Publ'shed this day, price Is. bound, post free, 


Tas UNSPEAKABLE: an Authentic Auto- 
biography. 

“ This is an amusing little story.”"—BritTannia. 

“ The characters are well individualized ; and there is something 
occasionally in its humour and Dutch painting that reminds us of 
Smollett’s best stories. Its literary merit is high above the 
average."—Tue Era. 

“A number of scenes—some ludicrous, some painful."—Tae 
Ppess. 

“ The incidents are highly romantic, and the construction of the 
story is skilful."—Weex. y Times. 

“ An offering of gratitude from the Author to Mr. Hunt, of New 
Burlington Street (late of Regent Street), who cured him of 
the habit of stammering, and whose system and mode of treatment 
— ATHEN Zum. 

y the amount of incident usually found in works of pure 
fiction.”—Tux Coont Journat. ™ 


London : Charles H. Clarke, 48, Paternoster Row. 





PULAR HISTORY OF PALMS AND 


THEIR ALLIES. By Dr. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.8. 
ited Chromo-landscapes. 10s. 6d. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


‘With 20 





Just published, !2mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GLOSSARY of YORKSHIRE WORDS 

and PHRASES, collected in Whitby and its Neighbarr- 
hood, with examples of their Colloquial Use, and allusions to 
Local Cusioms and Traditions. 

TIM BOBBIN’S LANCASHIRE DIA- 
LECT, with Glossary. Elited by SAMUEL BAMFORD. ‘The 
Second Edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s. ¢d. 

London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square. 





THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 


OLLECTIONS concerning the CHURCH or 
CONGREGATION OF PROTESTANT SEPARATISTS 
formed at Scrooby, in North Nottinghamshire, in the time of 
James I., the Founders of New Plymouth, the Parent Colon. of 
New England. By the Rev. JOSEPH HUNTER, F.S.A., and an 
Assistant Keeper of Her Majesty’s Records. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square. 


ANGLO-SAXON AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 


REV. DR. BOSWORTH’S COMPENDIOUS 
ANGLO-SAXON and ENGLISH DICTLONARY. §8vo, 
closely printed in treble columns, cloth, 12s. 

REV. W. BARNES'S ANGLO-SAXON DE- 
LECTUS; or, First Class Book. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

E. J. VERNON’S GUIDE TO ANGLO- 
SAXON. A GRAMMAR founded on RASK’S, with Reading 
Lessons in Verse and Prose. 12m, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

REV. W. BARNESS PHILOLOGICAL 
GRAMMAR, founded upon English, and formed from a compa- 
rison of more than Sixty Languages; being an Introduction to the 
Science of Grammar of all Languages, especially English, Latin, 
and Greek. 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

London: J Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square. 








Now ready, small 8vo (pp. 438), with a Skeleton Plan of London 
showing the psition of the principal Libraries, and a Ground 
P!an of the Libraries in the Britisn Museum, cloth, 5s. 

if ANDBOOK TO THE LIBRARY OF THE 

BRITISH MUSEUM; contain:ng a Brief History of its 

Formation, and of the vari:-us Collections of which it is composed ; 

Descriptions of the Catalogues in present use ; Classed Lists of the 

Manuscripts, &c.: and a variety of Information indispensable for 

Literary Persons; with some Account of the Princinal Public 

Libraries in London. By RICHARD SIMS, of the Department 

of Manuscripts; Compiler of the ‘Index to the Heralds’ Visita- 

tions.’ 
HERALDS’ VISITATIONS. An Index to 
all the Pedi:rees and Avmsin the Heraldic Visitations and other 

Genealogical MSS. in the British Museum. By R. SIMS, of the 

Manuscript Department. 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square. 


LIBRARY OF OLD AUTHORS. 
Uniformly printed in feap. 8vo (each author sold separately), 
YHE DRAMATIC and POETICAL WORKS 

of JOHN MARSTON. Now first collected,and edited by 
J.O.HALLIWELL. 3 vols. 15s. 
THE VISION AND CREED OF PIERS 
PLOUGHMAN. Edited by |HOMAS WRIGHT. A New Edi- 
tion, revised, with additions to the Notes and Glossary. 2 vols. 


10s. 

INCREASE MATHER’S REMARKABLE 
PROVIVENCES of the EARLIER DAYS of AMERICAN COLO- 
NIZATION. With Introductory Preface by GEORGE OFFOR. 
Portrait, 5s. 


JOHN SELDEN’S TABLE-TALK. A New 


and Improved Edition. By S.W.SINGER. Portrait. 5s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 
DRUMMOND of Hawthornden. Edited by W. B. TURNBULL. 


Portrait. 5s. 
ENCHIRIDION ; 





FRANCIS QUARLES’ 


containing Institutions, Divine, Contemplative, Practical, Moral, 
Ethical, Economical, and Political. Portrait. 8s. 


Other Works in the Press, 
John Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 





On March 1, Vols. IIl. and IV., price £1 Is., completing 


N EDIZVAL POPES, EMPERORS, 
KINGS, and CRUSADERS; or, Germany, Italy, and 
Palestine, from a p. 1125 to a.p. 1268. By Mrs. W. BUSK. 

*,* This comprehensive and elaborate history of the most inter- 
esting period of the middle ages is now complete. Vols. I. and II. 
are sold separate. 

CRITICAL NOTICES OF VOLS. I. AND IT. 

“< Whoever wishes to enlarge his views of the state of society 
during the middle ages will turn with advantage to Mrs. Busk.”— 
ATHENAUM. 

** Its historic merit and its historical fidelity unquestionably in 
sure its ultimate adoption as one of the few works, having au 
thority, that treat of the remote but interesting period to whici 
it particularly adverts."—Nzw QuarTeRLy Review. 

“This work fills a vacuum in our historical literature.”- 
Lonpon LireRary JouRNAL. 


Hookham and Sons, Old Bond Street. 





This day is published, price 8s. cloth, or 8s. 6d. gilt edges, 
embellished with numerous Engravings, 


ANDERINGS OF AN ANTIQUART ; 


Chiefly upon the Traces of the Rumans in Britain. By 
THOMAS WRIGHT, ESQ.,M.A., F.S.A. 
Contents:—1. Roman Iron District of ‘the Forest of Dear—2. 
Roman Cities on the Welsh Borders—3. Ancient Verulamiun—4. 
Graves of the Followers of Hengist and Horsa—5. Sandwich and 
the Ruins of Rutupi#—6. The Kentish Coast from Deal to [ym- 
chutch—7. Pevensey Castle—8. Roman Potteries on the Bans of 
the Medway—9. Valley of Maidstone; Kits Coty House, &c—10. 
Hill Intrenchments on the Borders of Wales—1!. From York to 
Goodmanham—12. Roman City of Isurium -13. Bramber Astle, 
les Early Church Architecture of Sussex—14. Roman Vila at 


Bignor—15, Stonehenge—16. Old Sarum. 





Nichols andjSon, 25, Parliament Street. 





sapeeeen 


On 22nd instant will be Published, Four Sheets Imperial, beautj. 
fully printea in Colours, 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF EUROPE, Exii. 

biting the different Systems of Rocks, according to the 

more Recent Researches and Inedited Materials. By Sir R. |, 

MURCHISON, D.C.L., M A., F.R.S., &., virector-General of the 

Geological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland; and JAMRg 

NICOL, F.R.S.E., F.G.S.. Professor of Natural Hi tory in the 

University of Aberdeen. Constructed by A. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
F.R.S.E., &c., Geographer to the Queen. 

Scale, zs53s00 of nature, 76 miles to 1 inch. 
Size, 4 feet 2 by 3 feet 5 inches. Price, in Sheets, £3 3s.; in a Cloth 
Case, 4to., £3 10s. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London: andy, 
and A. Keith Johnston, Edinburgh. 


This day is published, 3 vols., Svo, price £2 2s, 


HE RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC: 4 
History. By JOHN LOTHROP MOPLEY. 

“Tt is a work of real historical value, the result of accurate 
criticism, written in a liberal spirit, and from first to lust deeply 
interesting "—ATHEN ZUM. 

“His History is a work of which any country might be proud.” 
—Press. 

London: John Chapman, 8, King William Strcet, Strand, 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


ASTERN QUESTION.—A New View, being 

a Second Letter to the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P., 

with an Appendix on the Present Policy pursued in the Ionian 

Islands, is now published. Price 1s., free per post, fourteen 
Stamps. 








London: Edward Stanford, 6. Charing Cross. 





EMIGRANTS’ GUIDES. 


NEW ZEALAND, by E. B. Firton, a Land 


owner and late Resident in the Colony. Price 4s., per post 
free. 


CANADA, by Wituiam Hourron. Price 1s,, 
per post Is. Id. 

UNITED STATES, by a Practican Emicrant 
from North Britain. Price ls. 6d., per post nineteen stam.s. 

AUSTRALIA, by Jonn Capper. Price 1s, 
per post Is. Id. 


L-ndon: Edward Stanford, &, Charing Cross, whose Catalogue 
of Works on Emigration may be had on application, or will be 
forwarded per post for one stamp. 





This day is published, !s. free by post, 


Te LECTURES: 1. On the Perception of Na- 


tural Beauty by the Ancients and the Moderns. 2. Rome, 
Ancient and Modern. By his Eminence CARDINAL WISEMAN. 





Also, Is. post free, 
, CARDINAL WISEMAN’S FOUR LEC- 
‘FCRES on CONCORDATS. 
Lately published, 
FABIOLA: a Tale of the Catacombs. 33.; 
Cith, 3s. 6d. 


Chis attractive and popular work has been translated into 
marly every European languaze. 


London: Burns, 17, Portman Street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols., post 8vo, with Fortrait of the Author, 


YYRIA AND THE SYRIANS; or, Turkey 
in the Dependencies. By GREGORY M. WORTABET, of 

se rout, Syria. 
The work is intended to interest the reader by its narrative of 
. journey through the Holy Land; amuse and in truct him by the 
iarration of the customs, habits, and manners, so muh resembling 
chose of olden times; and inspire him with an awe of the sacred 
volume, ty showing the literal fulfilment of the predictions ut- 
tered by the prophets long ago: its manifest object is, however, to 
point out the evils of the Government of Turkey in the provinces 





isubjected to her rule, and to draw public attention more especially 
to the measures necessary to be adopted to effect a permanent re- 
medy for those evils out of which, in truth, the present war has 
originated. . 

James Madden, 8, Leadenhall Street. 





MR. HUNT'S 
NSTITUTION for the CURE of STAMMER- 
ING, and OTHER DEFECTS of SPEECH, 

No. 8, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, London, 
Conducted on a System that has been in practice with unfailing 
success for the last 29 years, and has during that time secured the 
approbation and support of the highest Medical, Clerical, Educa- 
tional. and Literary Authorities. 

Mr. Hunt gives the advantage of residential accommodation t0 
his Pupils, and has placed his Institution on such a basis that 
there should no longer be a possibility of so pure and successful 
a practice being confounded with the empiricism of Charlatans 
and ignorant Imitators. 

Fer a Prospectus and Card of Terms, apply to Mr. JAMES 
HUNT, MR.S.L., Author of a “ Treatise on the Cure of Stam- 
mering,” &c., at the Institution, New Burlington Street. 





FOR SALE. 
OMPLETE SETS of the FOLLOWING 
WORKS. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
BLACK WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
THE SCOTS MAGAZINE. 
THE PAMPHLETEER. 

They are all substantally half-bound, up to 1855, in good condi- 
tion, and Specimen Volemes may be seen on Application to Messrs. 
CAY and BLACK, 45, George Street, Edinburgh, who will 
Offers for the same. 

To Gentlemen making upa Library, such an opportunity seldom 
occurs. 


Edinburgh, Mareh, 1856. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
HE LAST OF THE PATRIARCHS. By 


REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.!). Feap. (In preparation. 
sT, PAUL AND HIS LOCALITIES in 
their Past and Present Condition, as Lately Visited. By JOHN 
AITON, D.D., Author of “ The Lands of the Messiah, Mahomet, 
and the Pope.” With Engravings on wood. Post 8yo. (Shortly. 

THE HISTORY OF A MAN. Edited by 
GEORGE GILFILLAN. Post 8vo. (Shortly. 

TASSO AND LEONORA. The Commen- 
taries of Ser Pantaleone degli Gambacorti, Gentleman Usher to 
the august Mavama Leonora D’Este. By the Author of “ Mary 
Powell.” Post 8vo. (At Easter. 

HERTHA. A Tale, by Freprika BREMER. 
Author of “The Neighbours,” &c. (In preparation. 

LADY MARY AND HER NURSE; or, A 
Peep into the Canadian Forest. By Mrs. TRAILL, Au'horess of 
“he Canadian Crusoes,” &c. With Designs by HARVEY. Fcap., 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE CALIPH 
HAROUN ALRASCHID. Recounted by the Author of ‘‘ Mary 
Powell.” In post 8vo, antique. 

THE PROVOCATIONS OF MADAME 
PALISSY. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” Third Edition, 
with coloured frontispiece by Warren. (Shortly. 

ROSALIE ; or, the Truth shall make you Free. 
An authentic Narrative. Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. neatly 
bound. 

SABBATH EVENING READINGS. The 


Acts. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING. D.D. Complete in One 


Volume. Feap. (Shortly. 
CHRIST OUR PASSOVER. A new edition. 
{Shovtly. 


ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF THE 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE EARLIEST TIME. 
Adapted for the Use of Colleges, Schools, and General Reading. 
ByJ. T. WHEELER, F.R.G.S. (In preparation. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row 





WRIGHT’S MANGNALL’S HISTORICAL QUESTIONS. 
12mo, roan, Illustrated with Steel Frontispiece, and 57 Wood 
Engravings, 


ISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Questions for the Use of Young People, with a selection of 
British and General Biography, including a sketch of the Life of 
lord Raglan, Mr. Hume, Miss Mitford, and the late Emperor 
Nicholas. Adapted for the use of Schools. By the Rev. G. N. 
WRIGHT, corrected to the present tlme by JOSEPH GUY, Jun. 
London; William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





HAVET’S FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME. 
A New and Improved Edition, large Octavo, price 6s. 


HE COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS: 


BOOK ; or, Grammatical and Id omatical French Manual 
by A. HAVET, French Master, Glasgow Athenxum, &c. 


This theoretical and practical work contains a progressive} 


Reader compos+d of tales, anecdotes, and extracts from the 
standard French Authors; copious Vocabularies; a complete 
Accidence and Syntax, exhibiting a continualcomparison between 
the English and French Idioms; abundant Exercises; illustra 
tive French Lessons (intended as a preparation for the Exercises); 
4 Series of Conversations upon all topics, &c. ; the whole ona plan 
peculiarly conducive to the acquisition of facility in speaking and 
writing the French language. 

Notwithstanding the multiplicity of grammars already in exis- 
tence, The Complete French Class Book’ is being rapidly adopted 
in many public and private sch ‘ols in Great Britain. 


London: Dulau and Co.; W. Allen; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





In Two Vols. cloth 8vo, lettered, 21s. 
Falta in GOD and MODERN ATHEISM 
COMPARED. By JAMES BUCHANAN, D.D., LL.D. 
The following Chapters, each complete in itself, have been 
Printed separately :— 
Development antic eceaeeaees Is. | Natural LAWS... c.cccccccces Is. 
‘antheism ieaegiis ls. | Secularism...... sbendaneas 1s. 





« 
“The work before us—one of at once the most readable and 
solid which we ever perused.”-—THe WutNEss. 
Pe The work bears witness to his extensive reading, and in direc- 
red which have made him ianiliar with the most recent forms 
speculation on this subject.”—Britise Quanrenty Review. 
We shall be greatly mistaken if these volumes do not at once 
=, avery high place in the department of theology to which 
ey belong.”"—Tue CrexicaL JOURNAL. 
‘o Itiscertainly the fullest in its treatment of the subject—the 
‘ost learned, and the most exactly reasoned—of all the late 
Works on the same theme.”—MacpHait’s JOURNAL. 
aan Tegard these volumes as a very valuable contribution to 
: Teligious literature of the age.”—EVANGELICAL MaGazine. 
Gcinonan, whole, it is a first-rate performance.” —Scortisn 
pi..J 18 just the kind of work which is required to meet the 
ts and counteract some of the prevailing tendencies of the 
a8e.”—Banner or ULstEr. 
atte profound and masterly Work could not be analysed with- 
are Sa Le Curistian Times. 
in BR of which nothing less can be said, than that, both 
Pe and substance, style and argument, it fixes irreversibly 
1 e of its author as a leading classic in the Christian litera - 
of Britain.” —News or rue CHURCHES. 


By the same Author, Seventh Edition, 6s., 


E 0 ¥ 
HOLY Bar FICE AND WORK OF THE 
Edinburgh: James Buchanan, jun., 72, Prince’s-street. London: 


el Groombridge. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BIRDS, their 
2 Coloured rimpog - _ By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. 





Lovell Reeve, Henrictta Street, Covent Garden. 
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Ae GHorks and Ae Eritions, 





Le 

A THIRD SERIES OF LITERARY 
ADDRESSES. By A. H. LAYARD, M.P., the Dean of 
Hereford, Sheriff Gordon; the Lord Advocate, Xe. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


It. 

LORD BROUGHAM’S SKETCHES of 
EMINENT STATESMEN of the REIGN of GEORGE 
III. New, thoroughly revised and enlarged Edition. 
3 vols, post 8vo, 15s, cloth. 


III, 

LORD BROUGHAM’S CONTRIBU- 
TIONS to the Edinburgh Review, Political, Historical, 
and > es Now first Collected. 3 vols, 8vo, 
15s. cloth, 


A NEW GENERAL GAZETTEER, with 


numerous Illustrations. By JAMES BRYCE, F.G.S, 
Post 8vo, 12s, 6d. cloth. 


v. 

4A NEW EDITION of COWPER’S 
POETICAL WORKS, with Life by JAMES MONT- 
GOMERY, and Illustrations. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


vi. 

The BRITISH EMPIRE, Historical, Bio- 
graphical, and Geographical. With Introductory Essay 
by Professor CREASY, Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. cloth. 


vil. 

AN ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE to 
the HOLY SCRIPTURES, with the Text in full, forming 
a complete Topical Concordance to the Bible. By the 
Rev. Professor EADIE, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, 8s, 6d. cloth. 


VIII, 
A COMMENTARY on the GREEK 
TEXT of the EPISTLE of PAUL to the COLOSSIANS. 


¥ ~ Rev, Professor EADIE, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
cloth, 


Ix. 

The CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from the 
Fourth to the Twelfth Century. By the Rev. J. M. 
GUILDING, Rev. J. B. S. CARWITHEN, B.D., and 
Others, Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth, 


x. ‘ 

PICTORIAL HISTORY of GREECE. 
By Sir T. N. TALFOURD and Others. Numerous Illus- 
trations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 14s. cloth, gilt edges. 


xi. 

PICTORIAL HISTORY of ROME. By 
the Rev. Dr. ARNOLD and Others. Numerous 
Illustrations. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, cloth, gilt edges. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the EVENTFUL 


LIFE of a SOLDIER. By JOSEPH DONALDSON, 
Sergeant in the 94th. Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. cloth. 


XIII. 

NOTES to VIRGIL’S HNEID. Books 
I.to VI. By A. H. BRYCE, B.A., one of the Masters 
in the High School of Edinburgh. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. cloth. 


XIV. 

NOTES to VIRGIL’S ANEID. Books 
VII. to XII. By A. H. BRYCE, B.A., one of the Masters 
in the High School of Edinburgh. [ Immediately, 


sy. 

STUDENT’S HANDBOOK of ANCIENT 
HISTORY. By I. M‘BURNEY, B.A. With Prelimi- 
nary Dissertations by Sir JOHN STODDART, and 
Maps, Tables, &e. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


XVI. 

EANDBOOK of MEDLEVAL HIS- 
TORY. Edited by I. M'SBURNEY, B.A. With a Sketch 
of the Crusades, by Colonel PROCTER, C.B. 


XVII. 

The MORAL and METAPHYSICAL 
PHILOSOPHY of the MIDDLE AGES. By the Rev. 
F. D, MAURICE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


XVI. 

PALEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY. New 
Edition. With Notes and Dissertations by Lord 
BROUGHAM and Sir CHARLES BELL. 3 vols. 
small 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, 


SHAKSPEARE’S WORKS. 


tion. With Introduction and Notes. 


New Edi- 
8vo, 5s. cloth, 


Xx. 

SACRED ORATORY. A Series of Ser- 
mons by the most eminent Living Divines of the Church 
of England, with Prefatory Remarks on Preaching, by 
the ee of WESTMINSTER, Fcap. 8vo, 
3s, 6d. cloth. 


London and Glasgow: RicHarD- GriFFIn & Co. 
Publishers to the University of Glasgow. 











Lonpvon, March, 1856. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


TO BE PUBLISHE) IN MARCH BY 


Alessrs, Adwey and Co. 


HENRIETTA STREE?, COVENT GARDEN. 





JAUFRY THE KNIGHT AND THE 
FAIR BRUNISSENDE; A Tale of the Times of King 
Arthur. Translated from the French version of “ Mary 
Lafon,” by ALFRED BLWES; and Illustrated with 
Twenty fine Page Engrivings, from drawings by Gus- 
tave Doré. Published uader international arrangement. 
Super-royal Svo, beautifully printed on toned paper, and 
elegantly bound in cloth, price 12s. 

“Some judgment may be formed of the value of the poems 
rhymed by the troubadours, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, by this romance. Dragged from the dust beneath 
which the MS. has been buried for six hundred years, the 
adventures of Jaufry are now published for the first time; 
and when we consider the merit of the story, we may add, 
without fear of contradiction, that it deserved such honour 
long ago...., 1t was begun by a troubadour, who heard 
the tale related at the court of the King of Aragon, and 
finished by a poet whose modesty caused him to conceal both 
his own name and that of his colleague.’—Extract from 
Preface. 


STORIES OF AN OLD MAID RE- 
LATED to HER NEPHEWS and NIECES. Trans- 


lated from the French of Madame EMILE DE GIRAR- 
DIN, by ALFRED ELWES; and Illustrated with Six- 
teen fine page Engravings, from Drawings by Gustave 
Doré and G, Fath. Published under international ar- 
rangement. Demy 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, 7s, 6d. 





Addey’s Library for Old and Poung. 


A Series of Entertaining and Instructive Works suited for 
readers of all ages, printed in a readablé type, Illustrated 
with fine Engravings, and neatly bound in cloth, at prices 
ranging from 1s, to 3s, 6d. 


The First Work in this Series will be 


LION HUNTING AND SPORTING 
LIFE IN ALGERIA. By JULES GERARD, the 
“Lion-Killer,” Lieutenant of the Third Regiment of 
Spahis. Translated from the French under international 
arrangement, and IIlustrated with Twelve page Engrav- 
ings, from Drawings by Gustave Doré. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“ A work of fascinating interest. .... It is quite clear, 
on comparing the works of Gérard and Gordon Commies 
that the lion of Northern Africa is a far more formidable 
enemy than the lion of Southern Africa. Not only does 
Cumming seem to have triumphed without difficulty, but he 
had to combat lions who ran away from dogs, and generally 
avoided coming to blows with him. This is quite contrary 
to Gérard’s experience; the lion of Northern Africa is but too 
ready to attack; hungry or not, the sight of an enemy rouses 
his fury at once. Indeed the lion, so far from running away 
from the hunter, attacks a whole tribe of armed Arabs, and 
often scatters them to the winds.”— Westminster Review. 


THE WHIST PLAYER.—THE LAWS 
and PRACTICE of SHORT WHIST, Explained and 
Illustrated by Lieut.-Col. B****. With numerous Dia- 
grams printed in Colours, Imperial 16mo, cloth, price 5s, 

(Now ready. 


A TREASURY OF PLEASURE BOOKS 
for YOUNG PEOPLE. A New Edition, Llustrated 
with 170 Engravings (40 of which are quite new), by 
John Absolon, Kenny Meadows, Edward Wehnert, and 
Harrison Weir. Handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled 
boards, with gilt edges, price 7s. 6d.; or, with coloured 
Pictures, 15s. [Now ready. 


PLEASURE BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
— Price 6d. each ; or, with coloured Plates, 1s, 
each. 


Pictures. Pictures. 
Jenny Wren. . . . 
The Butterfly’s Ball . 7 


Little Man & Litle Maid 7 


Little Bo-Peep. . 
Mother Goose . . . 5 
House that Jack Built 12 


Cat and Mouse. . 5 The Three Bears . . 6 - 
WeddingofCockRobin 6 Goody Two Shoes. . 5 
Death of Cock Robin. 13 Ugly Little Duck . . 6 
Mother Hubbard . 14 Charmed Fawn . . 6 
OldWoman & her Pig 6 Hansin Luck . . . 7 
Fox and the Geese . 6 Robin Hood . 3 le 
[Vow ready. 


KING ARTHUR’S ALPHABET.—Illus- - 
trated with Twenty-six Engravings, by John Absolon 
Printed in ornamental borders, in a handsome cover, price 
1s,; or with coloured Pictures, 2s, Now ready. 





Appey and Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
late 21, Old Bond Street. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ANNOTATED EDITION 


THE ENGLISH POETS. 


By ROBERT BELL. 





Chaucer's Poetical Works. 


With Introduction, Netes, Memoir, and Glos- 
sary. Complete in Eight Volumes. 20s. 


Butler's Poetical Works. 


With Notes and Memoir. 


Complete in Three 
Volumes. 7s. 6d. 


Thomson's Poetical Works. 


With Notes and Memoir. 


Complete in Two 
Volumes. 5s. 


Shakspeare’s Poems. 
With Notes and Memoir. 2s. 6d. 


Dryden's Poetical Works. 


Including a complete Collection of his Pro- 
logues and Epilogues, with a Memoir, contain- 
ing New Facts and Original Letters of the Poet, 
and Notes, Critical and Historical. Three 
Volumes, 904 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Cowper's Poetical Works. 


. ,. Together with Illustrative Selections from the 
Works of Lloyd, Cotton, Brooke; Darwin, and 
Hayley. With Notes and Memoirs, contain- 
ing unpublished Letters of Cowper. Three 
Volumes. 7s. 6d. 


Poetical Works of the Earl of Surrey, 


of Minor Contemporaneous Poets, and of Sack- 
ville, Lord Buckhurst. With Notes and Me- 
moirs. 2s, 6d. 


Songs from the Dramatists. 


From the first regular Comedy to the close of 
the 18th Century ; including the Songs of Shak- 
speare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Peele, Webster, &c.;-Shirley, Suckling, Dry- 
den, Etherege, and the Writers of the Restora- 
tion; Vanbrugh, Congreve, Farquhar, Sheri- 
dan, &c. With Notes,’Memoits, and Index. 
Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


Wyatt's Poetical Works. 
With Notes and Memoir. 2s. 6d. 


Oldham’s Poetical Works. 
With Notes and Memoir. 2s. 6d. 


Waller’s Poetical Works. 
With Notes and Memoir. 2s. 6d. 


On the 1st of April, 1856, 


Ben Jonson's Poems. 
“With Biography. In One Volume. 2s. 6d. 


London: Joun W. PARKER AND Son, West Strand. 





LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





1 


KARS and ERZEROUM. By LIEUT.- 
GENERAL W. MONTEITH, K.LS. Map and Views 


2. 
The DANES and the SWEDES. By 
C. H. SCOTT, Author of ‘The Baltic, the Black Sea, and the 
Crimea,’ Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


3. 

Capt. WHITTINGHAM’S NOTES on 
the late EXPEDITION inst the RUSSIAN SETTLE. 
ao in EASTERN SIBERIA, &c. Post 8vo, Chart 
10s, 6d, 


4. 

Mrs. DUBERLY’S JOURNAL of the 
RUSSIAN WAR, from the Departure of the English Army 
to = Fall of Sebastopol. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 


5. 

RUSSIA: ITS RISE and PROGRESS, 
TRAGEDIES and REVOLUTIONS. _ By the Rev. T. MIL: 
NER, M.A., Author of Works on ‘The Baltic and the Crimea,’ 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


6. 
Lieut. BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE to 
MEDINAH and MECCA. WithColoured Plates, &c, 8 vole. 


a 
The Traveller's Library. 
ANIMAL LIFE in the ALPS. From 


the German of F. VON TSCHUDI. 16mo, 2s, 6d. cloth; or 
2 Parts, 1s. each, 


8. 
PORTION OF THE JOURNAL KEPT 
by THOMAS RAIKES, Esgq., from 1831 to 1847. Vols, I. 
and II. Post 8vo, Portrait, 21s. 


9. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS 
of ROBERT SOUTHEY, Edited by his Son-in-Law, the Rev. 
J. W. WARTER, B.D. In 4 volumes. Vols, I. and II. post 





8vo, 21s, 


10. 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
JERSEY. By CHARLES LE QUESNE, Esq. 8v0, 18s, 


ll. 
HEBREW POLITICS in the TIMES of 


SARGON and SENNACHERIB, By EDWARDSTRACHEY, 
Esq. 8vo, 8s. 6d. - 


Mrs. JAMESON’S COMMON-PLACE- 
BOOK of THOUGHTS, MEMORIES, and FANCIES 
Second Edition ; Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 18s. 


13. 

Sir BENJ. C. BRODIE’S PSYCHOLO- 
GICAL INQUIRIES. Third Edition, revised. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
14, 

The FOOD of LONDON. By GEORGE 
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REVIEWS. 


History of Greece. By George Grote, Esq. 
Vol. XII. With Portrait, Maps, and an 
Index. Murray. 

In the preceding volume Mr. Grote brought 

the history down to the death of Philip of 

Macedon. The battle of Cheronza, and the 

triumphant march of the conqueror through 

the Peloponnesus, had already brought to a 

close the annals of the Greeks as an indepen- 

dent people. The Spartans had indeed re- 
fused to send deputies to the synod at Corinth 
which proclaimed Philip chief of Hellas, and 
the adherence of the Thebans was only secured 
by the presence of a foreign garrison in their 
citadel, but virtually all Greece, south of 

Olympus, had become a Macedonian province. 

It was as much by artful policy as by military 

power that digg, age the subjugation 

of the Greeks. e are not reading a mere 
postic legend when we find Horace saying— 
“ Diffidit urbium 
Portas vir Macedo, et subruit emulos 
Reges numeribus.” 

Demosthenes in his oration for the Crown de- 

nounced by name the cities, and even the in- 

dividuals, who had received the price of 

‘treachery to the Hellenic cause. By whatever 

means effected, the political independence of 

‘Greece was crushed soon after its military 

‘Supremacy was destroyed by the fatal battle 

of Cheronza. Nevertheless, there are good 

reasons for the historian not abruptly termi- 
nating the Hellenic annals at this epoch. The 
attempt to shake off the Macedonian yoke after 
the death of Philip, although unavailing, 
proved that the old spirit of freedom was not 
yet extinct... And besides this, we cannot 
think of the Macedonian empire as a foreign 
and barbarian power. The imperial family 
was of Argive descent, and Philip was ambi- 
tious of being regarded as the head of the 

Hellenic confederation. This was still more 

the case with Alexander, though by birth, 

like his father, a Macedonian and an Epirot. 

Alexander was trained from his childhood by 

Greek tutors. The ‘Iliad’ of Homer was 

his school book as a boy, and he retained 

‘through life a passionate interest in this poem, 

4 copy of which, marked by Aristotle, his 

tutor, he carried about with him in all his 

campaigns. By his mother’s side his descent 
was traced to the Aacide, and he learned to 
identify himself in sympathy with Achilles as 
his ancestor. The conquests of Alexander, 
though essentially Macedonian, were indi- 
rectly the means of spreading in many lands 

Hellenic language, literature, and philosophy. 

Tn reading of his Asiatic exploits we think of 

less as the Macedonian ruler than as the 
ader and representative of the Greeks in 
the conflict with their ancient Persian foes. 
en in his own time this feeling prevailed. 
ile many of the leading men of Frellas re- 
garded the Persian empire, compared with 
Macedonian, as the lesser evil, and even 
osthenes counselled an alliance with “the 
great king” in order to maintain the liberty of 

Greece, the popular feeling ‘strongly flowed 

m the other direction. It was a general 

totion among the Greeks that it would be a 
mous thing for Europe to throw itself into 

and to avenge the invasion. of Xerxes. 
ver since the expedition of the Ten Thou- 
sad, it was known that such an’ undertaking 

Would not be difficult. The power of Persia 


cian fleets, and on land by Greek mercena- 
ries. Amid the glow of national pride and 
enthusiasm in the prospect of Philip leading a 
conquering army into Asia, the loss of Hel- 
lenic independence was more willingly borne. 
The speech of Isocrates to Philip, urging him 
to this great enterprise, met with a deep re- 
sponse in the Athenian people. It was this 
feeling which most of all weakened the in- 
fluence of the eloquent appeals of Demo- 
sthenes and the patriot orators. The strength 
of the feeling is shown by the rapidity with 
which it pervaded the nation. Before the 
generation had passed away upon whom the 
battle of Cheronea fell, the patriotism of the 
Greeks was directed to wider fields, and 
the hatred of Macedonia was merged in the 
enthusiasm of Asiatic conquest. It was the 
same kind of feeling that in our own history 
animated the men who fought at Crecy and 
Agincourt, when the past feuds of Saxon and 
Norman were merged in the pride of English 
valour and the glory of English victory. The 
modern reader does not feel that the history 
of conquered Greece is distinct from that of 
conquering Macedon. Mr. Grote had there- 
fore no need to use the language of apology 
and explanation in carrying on his work be- 
yond the battle of Cheronea. It is painful 
to him, no doubt, to note the breaking up of 
the democratic republics, the chronicles of 
which he has written with such sympathetic 
admiration. But without unity of power the 
conquest of Asia by Greece would have been 
impossible, and the time had come when the 
records of the petty politics and conflicts of 
the Hellenic republics were to be absorbed 
in the history of the great Grecian empire. 
In the chart of universal history given in the 
book of the prophet Daniel, the Macedonian 
conqueror is expressly named as “ the Prince 
of Grecia.’ Not till his time were the Greeks 
powerful enough to appear in the record of 
the great dynastic empires of the world. 

Mr. Grote has far more occasion to intro- 
duce some apology for drawing his history to 
a close before the Greek was supplanted by 
the Roman supremacy. Even in the classical 
soil of the Peloponnese there were glorious 
deeds done at a period long after that to 








sea was chiefly maintained by the Pheni- 





which this history reaches. On his own 
principles of admiration of the pure Hellenic 


= and history, Mr. Grote might have in- 
¢c 


uded the time of the Achzan league, and 
the last struggles against the Roman power. 
But the line had to be drawn arbitrarily 
somewhere, if the work was to be within due 
bounds both for the author and the reader, 
and we are glad that a subject so full of ro- 
mantic interest as the life of Alexander the 
Great is within the range of the = of Mr. 
Grote’s History. His own explanation of 
his refraining from following the subject down 
to later times than the immediate successors 
of Alexander, is incidentally introduced after 
a mention of the Achzan league :— 

“ With this after-growth, or half-revival, I shall 
not meddle. It forms the Greece of Polybius, 
which that author treats, in my opinion justly, as 
having no history of its own, but as an appendage 
attached to some foreign centre and principal among 
its neighbours—Macedonia, Egypt, Syria, Rome. 
Each of these neighbours acted upon the destinies 
of Greece more powerfully than the Greeks them- 
selves, The Greeks to whom these volumes have 
been devoted—those of Homer, Archilochus, Solon, 
ZEschylus, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
and Demosthenes—present as their most marked 
characteristic a loose aggregation of autonomous 
tribes or communities, acting and reacting freely 
among themselves, with little or no pressure from 


foreigners. The main interest of the narrative has 
consisted in the spontaneous grouping of the dif- 
ferent Hellenic fractions—in the self-prompted co- 
operations and conflicts—the abortive attempts to 
bring about something like an effective federal or- 
ganization, or to maintain two permanent rival 
confederacies—the energetic ambition, and heroic 
endurance, of men to whom Hellas was the entire 
political world. The freedom of Hellas, the life 
and soul of this history from its commencement, 
disappeared completely during the first years of 
Alexander's reign. After following to their tombs 
the generation of Greeks contemporary with him, 
men like Demosthenes and Phokion, born in a 
state of freedom—lI have pursued the history into 
that gulf of Grecian nullity which marks the suc- 
ceeding century; exhibiting sad evidence of the 
degrading servility, and suppliant king-worship, 
into which the countrymen of Aristeides and Peri- 
kles had been driven, by their own conscious weak- 
ness under overwhelming pressure from without.” 


And again, at the close of the volume, ap- 
pears the following more formal statement of 
the limits of the work, accompanied with the 
promise of a separate publication on the 
Greek speculative philosophy of the fourth 
century before the Christian era, a work 
which, from the specimens of the Socratic 
2 given in a previous volume of this 

istory, we shall look forward to with much 
interest :— 

“Thave now brought down the history of Greece 
to the point of time marked out in the preface to 
my first volume—the close of the generation con- 
temporary with Alexander—the epoch, from whence 
dates not only the extinction of Grecian political 
freedom and self-action, but also the decay of pro- 
ductive genius, and the debasement of that con- 
summate literary and rhetorical excellence which 
the forth century 8.c. had seen exhibited in Plato 
and Demosthenes. The contents of this last 
volume indicate but too clearly that Greece as a 
separate subject of history no longer exists; for 
one full half of it is employed in depicting Alexander 
and his conquests—dypiov aixypunriy, cparepoy 
pnorwpa ¢6Bo0v0—that Non-Hellenic conqueror into 
whose vast possessions the Greeks are absorbed, 
with their intellectual brightness bedimmed, their 
spirit broken, and half their virtue taken away by 
Zeus—the melancholy emasculation inflicted (ac- 
cording to Homer) upon victims overtaken by the 
day of slavery.” 

The history and —_ of Alexander the 
Great occupy about half the volume, and a 
narrative of thrilling interest it is, often as it 
has been told. His first military service in 
command of one of the wings at the battle of 
Cheronza, his campaign on the Danube 
against the Illyrians and Thracians, the siege 
and destruction of Thebes, the conquest of 
Phenicia, and..the Asiatic campaigns, are 
described by Mr. Grote with a spirit worthy 
of the subjects. But we must forbear from 

uoting more than a few sentences from his 
sketch of the character of Alexander as a 
military commander :— 

‘“* Among all the qualities which go to constitute 
the highest military excellence, either as a general 
or as a soldier, none was wanting in the character 
of Alexander. Together with his own chivalrous 
courage—sometimes indeed both excessive and un- 
seasonable, so as to form the only military defect 
which can be fairly imputed to him—we trace in all 
his operations the most careful dispositions taken 
beforehand, vigilant precaution in guarding against 
possible reverse, and abundant resource in adapt- 
ing himself to new contingencies. Amidst constant 
success, these precautionary combinations were 
never discontinued. His achievements are the ~ 
earliest recorded evidence of scientific military or- 
ganization on a large scale, and of its overwhelming 
effects. Alexander overawes the imagination more 
than any other personage of antiquity, by the 





matchless development of all that constitutes effec- 
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tive force—as an individual warrior, and as or- 
ganizer and leader of armed masses ; not merely the 
blind impetuosity ascribed by Homer to Ares, but 
also the intelligent, methodized, and all-subduing 
compression which he personifies in Athéné. But 
all his great qualities were fit for use only against 
enemies ; in which category indeed were numbered 
all mankind, known and unknown, except those 
who chose to submit to him. In his Indian cam- 
paigns, amidst tribes of utter strangers, we perceive 
that not only those who stand on their defence, but 
also those who abandon their property and flee to 
the mountains, are alike pursued and slaughtered.” 


Of his character as a ruler, apart from mi- 
litary affairs, Mr. Grote does not give a high 
estimate, ambition of conquest being to the 
last his ruling passion. Yet there are some 
noble traits recorded of him. His treatment 
of the wife and family of Darius, and gene- 
rally of his prisoners, has always been ad- 
mired, though many ascribe this to policy 
rather than to generosity or kindness of dis- 
position. Less questionable is the praise due 
to him for the encouragement of learning and 
art. His saving the house of Pindar when 
Thebes was destroyed, and his protecting the 
descendants of the poet, has been recorded to 
his honour. He is said to have placed im- 
mense sums of money, and thousands of men, 
at the disposal of Aristotle, for the purpose 
of prosecuting his researches in natural his- 
tory. The celebrated voyage of Nearchus 
may perhaps have been planned only with a 
view to future military conquests, but other 
ge designs left unaccomplished prove that 

e was not inattentive to works of public 
usefulness as well as personal glory. Such 
were the projected surveys of the Eastern 
Ocean, as well as the great rivers-and inland 
seas of Asia; the imperial roads to connect 
the conquered provinces, and one to be con- 


structed all along the northern coast of Africa, 
from the western mouth of the Nile to the 


Pillars of Hercules. But before his death 
his mind was so diseased by pride and by ex- 
cess, that all prospect of his power being 
turned to good account in the history of 
human civilization had disappeared. Mr. 
Grote describes correctly the influences 
which perverted his character, and changed 
him from the Hellenic chief to the Asiatic 
despot. With regard to his public policy, we 
can neither believe, with Droysen, that he was 
carrying out systematically Aristotle’s plans 
for the diffusion of Hellenic culture for the 
improvement of mankind, nor can we say, 
with Mr. Grote, that “instead of Hellenizing 
Asia, he was tending to Asiatize Macedonia 
and Hellas.”. But about the influences of 
Asiatic sentiment and customs on his own 
mind there can be no dispute, and a melan- 
choly record is that of the closing scenes of 
the life of the greatest conqueror that the 
world has yet witnessed. 

After ‘the death of Alexander (s.c. 323) 
there is little of importance in the portion of 
the history of Greece narrated by Mr. Grote, 
except the last short struggle for,indepen- 
dence, in which Demosthenes and other pa- 
triot leaders perished. To the memory of 
Demosthenes a fine tribute is paid, as might 
be anticipated from the eulogies bestowed 
on him in the previous volumes. Some chap- 
ters of unusual interest are devoted to the 
history of the Greek colonies in Asia, Italy, 
Sicily, on the western shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, especially of Massilia. The invasion 
of Carthage, B.c. 310, by the Sicilian Aga- 
thocles, a man with the energy and spirit of 
Mordaunt or Charles XIL., is one of the most 





remarkable episodes in all history. The last 
chapter of the work contains notices of the 
Hellenic cities on the coast of the Euxine, to 
some of which, such as Heraklea (Balaclava) 
and Pantikapeun (Kertsch), the eyes of the 
world have again been turned by the military 
events of our own day. 

Having fully expressed our opinion of Mr. 
Grote’s History as the successive parts have 
appeared, we have little to say now in the way 
either of criticism or remark. But we cannot 
dismiss this last volume without congratulat- 
ing the author on the completion of a work 
second to that of Gibbon alone in English his- 
torical literature. Among the historians of 
Greece Mr.Groteunquestionably holdsthe first 
place. Mitford may be distinguished by 
better literary style, and Thirlwall by greater 
critical acumen, but in all the great essentials 
of a historical work, in laborious research, 
clear narrative, and philosophical spirit, Grote 
is unrivalled. We have had occasionally to 
notice Mr. Grote’s political views under pro- 
test, and with a caution against applying to 
modern times the feelings excited by some 
parts of his narrative. Of this kind is the 
continual defence of the Athenian democracy, 
and the praises of the popular leaders. We may 
feel, with Mr. Grote, that the democrats were 
generally in the right in their contests with the 
oligarchy of Athens, yet it must be remem- 
bered that the same questions can never arise 
in the presence of the middle classes and the 
constitutional government of modern civiliza- 
tion. We use many of the political terms 
that are familiar in Grecian history, but 
they do not express the same ideas or prin- 
ciples. Except on this single point, less of 
censure of the author than of caution to the 
reader, and retaining freedom of judgment on 
some debateable subjects of detail, we have to 
express entire satisfaction with Mr. Grote’s 
book. He gives the philosophy as well as the 
facts of history, and it would be difficult to 
find an author combining in the same degree 
the accurate learning of the scholar with the 
experience of a practical statesman. The com- 
pletion of this great work may well be hailed 
with some degree of national pride and satis- 
facti on. 








The Natural History of Dee Side and Brae- 
mar. By the late William Macgillivray, 
LL.D. Edited by Edwin Lankester, M.D., 
F.R.S. Printed by command of the Queen 
for Private Circulation. 

For ever asked—not at present answerable— 

is the question, “Are those gone hence ina 

condition to take interest in the things they 
have left behind? Have they even power to 
review them?” If this retrospect be per- 
mitted, the departed good can only apply it 
to such objects here as may be linked with 
those worthy of pursuit hereafter. Amongst 
these the study of nature may, in all proba- 
bility, be numbered, provided always that the 
visible has been regarded with reference to 
the unseen—the created with reference to the 
Creator. In this case the “ruling passion” of 
the naturalist may prove, in its purest essence, 
stronger than death ; and if his last labour in 
the world below has helped to raise himself,and 
is yet lifting others towards the world above, 
he may thence be allowed (who knows?) to 
look down upon its progress. Who, we say, 
can tell?—but if thus it be, and the book 
before us is yet cognizable by the spirit of its 
author, with what feelings is it likely to be 
regarded? His inquiry may be best answered 








by a backward glance at the work from it 
earliest beginning. 

The plan of this book, as of all others, was 
of course laid first in the mind of its writer 
the mind of a true naturalist—a man, as such, 
of taste, feeling, discernment, patience, energy, 
and religion. The materials of the volume 
have been drawn from Alpine forest, wooded 
glen, and barren rock—from mountain peak 
and corry, moss and moor—from sunny slope 
and bleak hill-side—from beside the roaring 
torrent and the shores of river, loch, and 
streamlet. In such rude, yet rich, reposito. 
ries—sought with labour, sometimes danger— 
found with delight—have been gathered the 
specimens, notes, descriptions, sketches, serv- 
ing to make up this whole. Thus collected, 
it was at the Highland inn, the hospitable 
farmstead, manse, or mansion, that these 
fragments began to be compacted into the 
fabric for which they were designed. 

In the study of the author the work pro. 
ceeds—approaches its completion. The eye 
of the scientific and literary builder sparkles 
with pardonable pride at the structure he has 
reared. He looks forward with anticipation 
(seeming well founded) to the time, so near, 
when, removed from the workyard of the 
study to the platform of the world, it wil 
become a vestibule (not the first of his build. 
ing) to the temple of Nature. Yes, the work 
is all but finished—not quite ; it only wants 
a few touches of the master’s hand, when, lo! 
the hand of death is laid upon the master !— 
the designer, the collector, the arranger, the 
builder, is called from his labours — home. 
Who shall perfect what he all but completed; 
confer the benefit which he loved to conten- 
plate? These objects have been accomplished 


—done in the very best of manners: witnes § 


the superb volume which lies before us. Nov, 
then, suppose its departed author to be look- 
ing down upon it. Can he rejoice now in its 
exceeding beauty of binding, paper, type, 
illustration, all beyond what he had dreamt 
of? Can he be pleased now that hands 
careful as able have been employed to lay o 
it those finishing touches he was not per- 
mitted to bestow? Can he be elated now at 
the increase of worldly esteem obtained for 
his memory through this monumental record 
of his talents and his learning? Can he even 
be proud now because all this has bee 
effected at the cost and bidding of the highest 
in the land, whence he has been summoned? 

Hardly may he take pleasure simply and 
directly in any one of these flattering tributes 
Well, nevertheless, and worthily, may he ye 
rejoice at the right royal agency to which his 
last earthly labour owes completion. Ani 
why? Only because he may see in it a token 
of | tie and encouragement to those pu 
suits of man which tend pre-eminently 
raise the soul to God. ; 

Let us now state plainly and briefly the 
very interesting circumstances under wil 
this fatherless child of science has been fas 
tered, clothed, and put into the hands af 
those who will most dearly cherish it. 
the year 1850 a journey was made by tlt 
late Professor Macgillivray to the Highland 
of Braemar, through the territory, mountal 
and valley, bordering the river Dee. . 
object of this tour was to make observatid 
on the natural history, the geology and botaly 
in especial, of those Alpine regions. +I 
survey was accomplished, and its histy 
aingheted, with view to publication, ¥ 
the author died. His family not wishing ® 
publish the MS., it was purchased by # 
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Queen, and printed by her Majesty’s com- 
mand, Dr. Lankester, assisted by dis- 
tinguished naturalists, having been charged 
to conduct it through the press. The book 
is reserved, of course, for private circulation, 
and in the form of a large volume of exceeding 
beauty, it has gladdened the eyes and hearts 
of British naturalists, to whom it has been 
presented, a princely gift, from the Prince 
Consort; and not by its recipients only will 
be appreciated the grace and graciousness of 
this unlooked-for boon. Now for a look into 
the work itself; not with a view to criticism, 
since for that little room has been left, or 
none, by the able hands that have steered it 
through its last stage. Neither do natural- 
ists want samples of the treasure which has 
s0 pleasingly become their own. There are, 
however, many pages of this interesting 
volume from which we should like to make 
selections for the public benefit. Of these 
are abundance which would bear out entirely 
our estimate of the author’s qualifications as 
a true naturalist—of his possession, in par- 
ticular, of that without which all others are 
but void—a pervading sense of God’s presence 
in created things. Passages imbued with 
this spirit, pictures of Highland scenery, 
portraits of Alpine monarchs painted from 
the life, and described, evidently, with as 
much accuracy as the lichen carpetting the 
steps of their thrones; these, and other 
interesting matters, we must leave for the 
present to agen of the royal gift: but 
those who lack other opportunity will be 
glad to look here, and now, through the eye 
of a naturalist, at the northern royal resi- 
dence :— 

“Having,” says our tourist, ‘‘ passed a bit of 
low moor sprinkled with very pretty bushes! of 
birch, we come a little beyond the forty-eighth 
nilestone to the church of Crathie, with the school- 
house on an eminence, from which, as from many 
others, is obtained an extensive view of mountain 
slope, tufted wood, and winding rivers. But more 
than this—there, on a slightly elevated plain, 
bounded by a curve of the Dee, and covered with 
birch trees, rises Balmoral Castle, the autumnal 
residence of the royal family. The first view of it 
excites the most pleasing emotions. Were it on a bog 
orasand-bank, it would be, in one sense, just as inte- 
resting. Extended and improved as it has recently 
been, it is a beautiful object in itself, and receives 
from the birch forest that stretches far around it 
a increase of beauty. Whether this be one of the 
finest sites on the Dee or not, it is yet by far the 
most interesting, and perhaps ever will be.” 

Again :— 

“From an eminence we gazed on Balmoral, 
which rises, not proudly, like the palace of a great 
empire, but in graceful beauty, becoming the sylvan 
teign. of the queen of the isles, retiring from the 
turbulent world to enjoy for a short season the 
quiet of nature.” 


We learn from a note appended by the 
editor that the name Balmoral (the town of 
Plenty of lime) is derived from the abundance 
of that mineral in the neighbourhood. The 

ve description of the palace is illustrated 
by a view from the pencil of Viscountess 
Canning. One more extract, to show forcibly 

Ww natural scenes gain, instead of lose, in 
effect and interest with advancing years, when 

e years have been occupied in congenial 
= Our author says, speaking of his 
De h and last visit to the Linn, or Fall, of 

“Many people who visit it in expectation of a 
@lendid site are disappointed, and become vitupe- 
Tilive. Others, finding it a very curious place, 
@e well pleased, I visited it in 1816, 1819, and 





1830. My opinion of it in one of these years was 
this :—It is by no means interesting, consisting 
merely of a pretty large stream dashing between 
rocks of no great height. At one place the breadth 
of the chasm is not more than four feet, and here a 
person may leap over, though there is some danger 
in returning, because one side is higher than the 
other. The leap is trifling, but the fury oft he 
torrent falling below makes it appear hazardous. I 
stepped over without disengaging myself from my 
knapsack or shoes, and not caring to leap up again 
with my baggage, clambered up the rock and con- 
tinued my journey. When I came to it in 1850 I 
found my opinions quite altered. It seemed very 
interesting, and I felt no desire to step over it.” 

No view accompanies the above passage of 
the Linn itself, but amongst the numerous 
pretty woodcuts by which the work is adorned, 
there is one, particularly pretty, of a wooden 
bridge over the narrow chasm threaded by 
the river adjacent to the fall. 

The woodcuts above mentioned are rendered 
additionally interesting as engraved by pupils 
of the Female School of Design, from sketches 
by several accomplished hands, besides those 
of the author and one of his daughters. 
Sketch maps of the valley and the basin of 
the Dee (the former geological) are appen- 
dages to the work of equal value and beauty. 








Inlaid Tile Pavements from the Site of Chert- 
sey Abbey, Surrey. By Henry Shaw, F.S.A. 
Pickering. 

One result of the investigations on the site 

of the destroyed Abbey of Chertsey, which 

were conducted during the last summer 
under the direction of the Surrey Archeo- 

logical Society, was the discovery of a 

considerable number of inlaid tiles of the 

highest order of excellence. A selection 
from the most remarkable specimens has 
been figured in chromo-lithography by 

Mr. H. Shaw, F.S.A., to form a part of his 

series of ‘ Tile Pavements,’ now in course of 

publication. In addition to the customary 
and characteristic patterns of which the inlaid 

tiles of the middle ages exhibit so great a 

variety, the Chertsey relics comprise designs 

of a far higher order; neither is the execu- 
tion of the figures introduced into these com- 
positions in any respect inferior to the designs 
themselves. Closely resembling the small 
groups of figures which appear in medallions 
in the stained glass of the 13th century, the 
figures in these tiles afford fresh illustrations 
of the armour, costume, and usages of that 

eriod; while, at the same time, they place 
before us a striking instance of the uniformity 
of treatment which then 

decorative accessories 0 

tecture. 

With several mortal combats of mounted 
mail-clad knights, here is associated a widely 
diversified series, both of scriptural and mis- 
cellaneous subjects. The figures are, for the 
most part, so arranged as to occupy circular 
medallions, surrounded either by enriched 
borders or by inscriptions, the whole being 
formed into large panels by other tiles of the 
requisite forms, which are charged with flow- 
ing devices in Arabesque work. There are, 
also, many examples of border tiles and of 
square quarries, together with a numerous 
collection of small voussoir-shaped tiles, each 
bearing one or two Gothic letters. 

In the treatment of all there appears the 
same combination of delicacy and vigour. 
The countenances and the action of the 
figures are far more expressive than could 
have been expected, either in such a material 


ervaded the various 
ecclesiastical archi- 








or from such a process of manufacture; the 
draperies, too, are peculiarly effective, and 
the various accessories are rendered in a 
manner equally worthy of admiration. 

It is remarkable that but one tile (in addi- 
tion to some of the small examples with single 
letters) has been found uninjured ; this soli- 
tary exception to a most systematic and effec- 
tual destruction was preserved within a stone 
coffin. The fragments were scattered over 
the site of the long-lost Conventual Church, 
at the depth of about three feet below the 
present level of the ground; and, in many 
instances, the component portions of a single 
tile were discovered in places widely distant 
from one another. It is to be hoped that this 
important collection may be secured for some 
museum where they may be preserved from 
injury, and be readily accessible to the arch- 
ological student. 

Mr. Shaw’s engravings are executed with 
his customary precision, and the printing is 
excellent; but in these, as in other examples 
of his ‘ Tile Pavements,’ the spirit of the ori- 
ginal is somewhat impaired by excess of ela- 
boration. The Chertsey specimens them- 
selves exhibit the very highest finish which 
pavement tiles could admit of, and yet are 
true pavement tiles. The engravings advance 
a step farther, and almost lose, by an exag- 
gerated refinement, their true characteristics. 








Our Own Story; or, the History of Magdalene 
and Basil St. Pierre. By Selina Bunbury, 
Author of ‘Life in Sweden.’ 3 vols. 
Hurst and Blackett. 

Madeline Clare ; ‘or, the Important Secret. 
By Colburn Mayne, Esq. 3 vols. Hurst 
and Blackett. 

Life’s Chances. A Novel. 3 vols. Newby. 

After Dark. By Wilkie Collins. 2 vols. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

WE introduce to our readers this week some 

of the novels that have most recently appeared. 

The first on the list is a touching story of 

the life of a twin brother and sister, or at least 

of part of the life of the sister, who is the 
narrator of the tale. The record of the earl 
years of Magdalene and Basil in Ireland, 
where they were born and brought up, oc- 
cupies a large space in the story, and, is 
its most interesting portion. It is not 
often that the writers of fiction dwell on 
the years of childhood and youth, and it re- 
uires unusual art to do so without wearying 
the reader. In very early life there seldom 
occur events of sufficient importance to be 
worthy of being formally recorded, and the 
author must chiefly describe the gradual de- 
velopment of character which can seldom inte- 
rest a stranger, though watched with anxious 
feeling by friends or parents. The minute 
accounts. of the early years of these Irish 
twins will not be found tiresome, as they are 
written in so genial a spirit, and recall scenes 
and feelings common to the memory of most 
readers. It is pleasant to remember a time 
when, to us. as to these happy children, the 

‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ and ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ 

were equally faithful biographies; when 

Numa and Resein were personages as true 

as Cesar and Pompey; when good and evil 

genii were facts, and the fairies had around 
us their real habitations; when we saw the 
very rings where they danced on the moon- 
lit nights, and the mushroom umbrellas 
under which they took shelter from the storm. 

Campbell, in his beautiful lines on the Rain- 

bow, has happily expressed the regret one 
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feels at the disappearance of the dreams of 
childhood before the light of a matter-of-fact 
science, and still more painful is the process 
of dis-iJlusion in regard to nursery literature. 
All this, and the experiences of after years, 
when the children had left their mother’s 
house, ‘Our Own Story’ pleasantly describes. 
‘We have already said that we like the early 
part of the tale best, perhaps because it has 
a freshness not common in works of fiction. 
Poor Basil becomes a faithful, hardworking 
clergyman, and falls an early martyr to his 
zeal and devotedness. Magdalene helped 
their scanty income, and after her brother’s 
death supported herself by the fruits of her 
industry asan author. In one of the chapters 
relating to her literary life and experience, 
there occur some interesting notices of the pub- 
lishing business of Dublin, about the period of 
the Union. At that time therewas nocopyright 
law for the two countries, and the Irish pub- 
lishers lived chiefly by pirating English 
works, “much in the same way,” as Miss 
Bunbury says, with courteous transposition, 
“as American works are now published in 
London.” One of Lady Morgan’s heroes in 
those days complained that Ireland had ‘no 
literary existence.” Want of enterprise on 
the part of the Irish publishers compelled the 
best native writers toidentify themselves with 
the literary life of Hgndon, and it was not till 
many years after the Union that books of 
any value began to appear on the other side 
of the channel. Happily it is otherwise now, 
and, as literary journalists, we can bear testi- 
mony to the enterprise and liberality of Irish 
publishers, as well as to the learning and 
genius of Irish writers. 

Notwithstanding what we have, just said, 
there are some works which will always have 
more chance of success when they are 


ub- 
lished in the capital of the.Unite Segbe. 


Novels generally are of this class. The 
author of ‘ Madeline Clare,’ if we may judge 
by the warm feeling and glowing diction of his 
book, belongs to the sister island. The scenes, 
however, are chiefly on — ground, and 
are descriptive of English life and character. 
In the story of ‘ Madeline Clare’ the reader 
will not fail to be deeply interested, especially 
in that part of it where the course of her 
true love for Philip Clarges does not run 
smooth, and, in consequence of misunder- 
standing, she becomes the wife of another. 
Her end is affectingly sad; but the close of 
the tale leaves the reader in a comfortable 
frame of feeling, the last chapter, headed 
‘All’swell that endswell,’ describing the ha) Py 
union of Philip Clarges and Mabe Church: 1, 
whose previous history has secured sympath 
in her favour. The story is throughout well 
sustained, and told in a flowing and animated 
style. 

The author of the next novel, ‘ Life’s 
Chances,’ deals more in startling incidents 
and unusual characters, few of the personages 
of the tale belonging to the ordinary life, even 
of the world of fiction. The heroine and nar- 
rator of the tale is the daughter of Sir Ed- 
ward Clanwarrane, a Scottish baronet, and of 
Margerite Valentino, the only daughter of an 
Italian nobleman. Young Rita passed through 
a continual succession of wonderful adven- 
tures after leaving her husband, Mortimer 
Talbot, which she ‘did abruptly after a stormy 
scene withacelebrated danseuse, whohadin her 
possession a written promise of marriage from 
the man whom she hastily concluded was still 
false and perfidious. In London she contrived 
for a time to gain a poor livelihood by work 


and by teaching, and afterwards found h® 
way to the Continent, where she appeared 95 
an operatic singer. Again she meets with th® 
danseuse, Madame lLandez, and _ passe 
through strange adventures in the land of het 
mother’s birth. English lords, and Italian 
counts, and German Sirektirs, and cosmopo- 
litan actresses and adventurers, figure in the 
story, which ends with a happy reconciliation 
of Rita to her husband. 

The new book by the author of ‘ Basil’ con- 
sists chiefly of tales which have appeared in 
‘ Household Words,’ and are now republished, 
connected by an ingenious thread of narra- 
tive. The stories are supposed to be written 
by the wife of a painter, laid aside for a time 
from his work by weakness of sight. The 
power of Mr. Wilkie Collins in writing tales 
of thrilling interest is sufficiently known to 
dispense with our offering any remarks on that 
part of the work which has already met with 
popular favour. The new matter, which forms 
the framework of the tales here collected, de- 
scribes and illustrates in a striking manner 
some of the phases of artist-life. 








The British Consul’s Manual: being a Prac- 
tical Guide for Consuls, and for Merchants, 
Shipowners, and Master Mariners in their 
Consular Transactions. By E. W. A 
Tuson. Longman and Co. 

Wuat ‘ Burns’ Justice of the Peace’ has been 

to the useful functionaries for whom it was 

prepared, Tuson’s Manual will be to British 
consuls abroad. On all matters connected 
with consular duties, privileges, fees, rank, 
salaries, and also on questions involving deal- 
ings with other countries, according to inter 
national law, the work gives full and accurate 
information. Of the documentary matter of 
the volume, the variety and utility will appear 
when we mention that the appendix contains 
an abstract of the more important points of 
international and maritime law and insurance; 
the acts of Parliament for the solemnization 
of marriage abroad ; those for the administra- 
tion of oaths; and those relating to quaran- 
tine ; a variety of consular forms and notarial 

precedents ; the foreign deserters’ act; and a 

summary of the commercial treaties and con- 

ventions between Great Britain and foreign 

countries. Miscellaneous papers, such as a 

comparative statement of the moneys, weights, 

and measures of foreign countries, add to the 
completeness of the volume as a manual for 
reference. Of the practical value and obvious 
utility of such a work more need not be said, 
but the erusal of what Mr. Tuson has written 
on the duties and on the qualifications of con- 
suls suggests some remarks. It is scarcely 
possible to overstate the importance of the 
consular office. Considering the vast range 
of British commerce, trade, navigation, and 
international enterprise, and that not only 
national interests, but those of general civiliz- 
ation, are constantly affected by the adminis- 
tration of these agents, the necessity appears 
for due caution being exercised in their ap- 
pointment. ee yon used to say, that a 
consul required the qualifications of an 
able minister of state, and many others in ad- 
dition :—‘‘ Les consuls sont dans le cas d’ex- 
ercer, dans l’étendue de leur arrondissement 
vis-a-vis de leur compatriotes, les fonctions de 
juge, d’arbitres, de conciliateurs; souvent ils 
sont officiers de l'état civil; ils remplissent 
lemploi de notaires; quelquefois celui d’ad- 
ministrateurs de la marine; ils surveillent et 
constatent l'état sanitaire. Ce sont eux qui 








—_——— 
par leurs relations habituelles, peuvent donne 
une idée juste et compléte de la situation dy 
commerce, de la navigation, et de l’industrs 
particuliére au pays du leur résidence.” |y 
some of the remote stations where British 
consuls reside, they are sometimes called to 
deeds of higher enterprise, such as the Rajah 
Brooke, our Labuan consul, achieved, in 
checking the piracy of the Malay seas. Bu 
even in the most ordinary exercise of his office, 
a British consul requires qualifications for 
which no sufficient means of training are pro. 
vided under the existing system of appoint. 
ment. Generally, a consular office is obtained 
by political favour or by private solicitation 
and intrigue. The interests of British mer. 
chants and subjects, the national honour, and 
the welfare of the less civilized people of the 
consular station, are often sacrificed for the 
sake of rewarding a party service, or providing 
for a needy claimant. Men of troublesome 
presence, or of broken fortune, are thus sent 
to exercise authority and influence, compared 
with which independent kingships are often 
of little importance. France and the United 
States have of late years been alive to the 
importance of consular arrangements, and 
they almost invariably appoint men who, at 
least, are zealous for their country’s honow, 
and active in promoting its mterests. In 
British appointments the evil influence of pe 
tronage and of routine is sadly experienced. 
The system of special education and competi- 
tive examination ought to be applied to con- 
sular appointments ; and for testing the quali- 
fications, in addition to more general subjects, 
a knowledge of the material points contained 
in Tuson’s Manual might well be required of 
gandidates. 








Modern Painters, Vol. III.; containing 
Part IV.: Of Many Things. By John 
Ruskin, M.A. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

[Second Notice.] 

THE most serious charge brought by Mr. 

Ruskin against his contemporaries, is included 

in his assertion of “ the faithlessness of the 

” Hear it stated in broad terms:— 


age. 

“A Red Indian or Otaheitan savage has more 
sense of a divine existence round him, or govern 
ment over him, than the plurality of refined 
Londoners and Parisians ; and those among w 
who may in some sense be said to believe are 
divided almost without exception into two broad 
classes, Romanist and Puritan; who, but for the 
interference of the unbelieving portions of society, 
would, either of them, reduce the other sects 
speedily as possible to ashes ; the Romanist having 
always done. so whenever he could, from the 
beginning of their separation, and the Puritanat 
this time holding himself in complacent expectation 
of the destruction of Rome by volcanic fire. * * 

ence nearly all our powerful men in this age o 
the world are unbelievers; the best of them ia 
doubt and misery ; the worst in reckless defiance; 
the plurality, in plodding hesitation, doing as wel 
as they can, what practical work lies ready to theit 
hands. Most of our scientific men are in this 
class ; our popular authors either set themselves 
definitely against all religious form, pleading for 
simple truthand benevolence (Thackeray, Dickens) 
or give themselves up to bitter and fruitless state 
ment of facts (De Balzac), or surface painting 
(Scott), or careless blasphemy, sad or smiling 
(Byron, Beranger). Our earnest poets and deepet 
thinkers are doubtful and indignant (Tennys0, 
Carlyle); one or two anchored, indeed, bit 
anxious or weeping (Wordsworth, Mrs. Browning) 
and of these two the first is not so sure of hi 
anchor, but that now and then it drags with his, 
even to make him cry out, — 
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* Great God, I had rather be 
A Pagan suckled in some creed outworn; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn.’ 

Setting aside the question of the justice or 
injustice of this judgment, observe only the 
train of reasoning. The medivals did not, 
because they could not, paint clouds; wedo; the 
medisevals at the same time were very fond of 
giving pictorial expression to their religious 
emotions ; we, from our Protestant training and 
traditions, are not: ergo, we are a faithless 
race, and our faithlessness is the cause of the 
“cloudiness” of our pictures. Such are the 
gleams of experience and wisdom which the 
student may gather from the pages of Mr. 
Ruskin. The other heads to which we have 
referred are treated much in the same man- 
ner. The same fairness of observation which 
accuses us in the same breath of “sadness” 
and of “levity,” which talks of our “fear of 
war” in one place, and, in another, indulges 
in the most highly-coloured strain of congra- 
tulation upon our successes in the East, at- 
tempts to throw contempt upon our “love of 
inanimate beauty,” our “romantic imagina- 
tion of the past,” and our “interest in 
science.” 
~ Here are some of the remaining specimens 
of choice invective which we have marked for 
insertion. At p. 34, he speaks of— 

“Teniers, Salvator, Caravaggio, and other such 
worshippers of the depraved, as being of no rank, 
orrather of a certain order in the abyss.” 

At p. 79 :— 

“Poor fumigatory Fuseli, with an art composed 
of the tinsel of the stage and the panics of the 
nursery, speaks contemptuously of the name of 
Angelico, as ‘dearer to sanctity than to art.’” 


At p. 93 we have the following statemétt, | 


unmatchable, perhaps, for cool assurance :— 
. “There does not exist, as far as I know, in the 
world, a single example of a good historical picture 
{that'is tosay, of one which, allowing for neces- 
sary dimness in art, as compared with nature), 
yet answers nearly the same ends in our minds as 
the eight of the real event would have answered.” 

: Again, p. 95:— 

“The first half of the 19th century has, under 
the name of improvement, done all it could to 
Evyrack THE Records which departed ages have 
left of themselves, while it has declared the 
Forcrry or Fase Recorps of these same ages 
to be the great work of its historical painters !” 

We hear afterwards of the “low art” of 
Constable, of Claude’s “ exquisite instinct for 
blunder,” of the “kicking gracefulnesses” of 
the Transfiguration, and of the false taste of 
arrangement in the cartoon of the Charge 
to Peter, accompanied by hints for improve- 
ment, and a sketch of how Raphael might 
have treated that celebrated composition. 

The extravagance of Mr. Ruskin’s praise is 
quite as remarkable as the lavish expenditure 
of his satire. With the whole range of art 
to invite observation and criticism, his full 
sympathies are confined, it would almost 
seem, to a solitary production of the nar- 
towest of modern schools. This, with the 

tion of the works of Turner, appears to 
be the only painting of ancient or modern 
times which secures Mr. Ruskin’s unmixed 
admiration. ‘“ Hunt’s Light of the World,” 
he says, “I believe, isthe most perfect in- 
stance of ne purpose, with technical 
Power, which the world has yet produced !” 

So, if we turn from art matters to those of 
More general interest, into which Mr. Ruskin 
‘ters rather extensively, we find, at p. 308, 
of railways :— 

“They are, in fact, no royal roads to any- 
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where worth going to; nochanging of place ata 
hundred miles an hour, nor making of stuffs a thou- 
sand yards a minute, will make us one whit 
stronger, happier, or wiser. Your railroad, when 
you come to understand it, is only a device for 
making the world smaller ; and as forbeing able to 
talk from place to place, that is, indeed, well and 
convenient, but suppose you have originally no- 
thing to say ?” 

Here, as elsewhere, no one for a moment 
can doubt that Mr. Ruskin has missed the 
point of his argument, by condemning cotton 
and railways in themselves, instead of acknow- 
ledging their utility, as others are content to 
do; and, at the same time, insisting upon the 
necessity of higher aims and objects. The 
reader naturally inquires what pursuits are 
suggested for the operatives of Lancashire, 
by way of alternative, and he is answered by 
a passage, couched in devout phrase, recom- 
mending to them a life to be spent in contem- 

lative and religious rest, in watching the 
Divine work, and in car ing out purposes of 

eace and charity—which the writer says he 
is Utopian and unpractical enough to believe 
peal. 

The above extracts will be sufficient to 
show the characteristics of this volume, and 
it is needless for us to attempt to follow the 
author further in his opinions upon a vast 
variety of general subjects—upon German 
philosophy, modern science, habits of life, and 
criticisms on recent poets; we will only 
briefly endeavour to show what the main 
attempt of the work has been, when extracted, 
with some trouble, from the discordant mass 
of materials before us. 

The first chapters are devoted to a demoli- 
tion of Reynolds’s opinions on art as expressed 
in the ‘ Idler,’ and the conclusion arrived at is 
finally this—that the difference between great 
and mean art consists not in styles of 
handling, nor of representation, nor in choice 
of subjects, but in the nobleness of the end 

“to which the effort of the painter is addressed. 
Mr. Ruskin concludes that artists differ not 
more by mere capacity than by the component 
elements of their capacity, so that, classed by 
one kind of merit, as purity of expression, 
Angelico will stand highest; classed by an- 
other, sincerity of manner, Veronese will stand 
highest ; classed by another, love of beauty, 
Leonardo will stand highest; and so on. 
These we take to be results which no one will 
question. Then, in treating of the religious 
ideal, the changes are traced from the since- 
rity of the older masters through the gradual 
improvement of the art of painting, with pro- 

ortionate diminution of feeling, down to 

Tashask when a return took place to the 
simplicity of nature, but unaccompanied by 
the original devout motives. A similar course 
is pointed out in the treatment of the profane 
ideal, until the time when the suggestions of 
classical art, originally founded on sincere 
mythological faith, but now adopted merely 
for the sake of physical beauty of form, “a 
shadow of a shadow,” invaded all sincere art, 
and reduced it to the condition of being a 
mere pander to pride and voluptuousness. 
And as, Mr. Ruskin contends, the former 

assion was utterly base, whilst the latter 
had some root and use in healthy nature, 
architecture, the expression of the former 
became utterly debased, but painting not 
wholly so, under the Renaissance :— 

“The architecture of Palladio is wholly virtue- 
less and despicable. Not so the Venus of Titian, 
or the Antiope of Correggio.” 





This is only a re-statement of old views. 


He then makes a distinction of purist, natural- 
ist, and grotesque idealism, and in the latter 
of these chapters, particularly, introduces 
some of those illustrations from nature which 
have already proved of such great practical 
importance in ‘the way they have been pre- 
sented by him. The strict return to natural 
form, texture, and light and shade, here in- 
sisted upon, is one of those principles of 
‘Modern Painters’ which is exerting a daily 
influence upon our artists, and it is here illus- 
trated by the author himself. 

It is quite certain that whatever else Mr. 
Ruskin can or cannot do, there is no doubt 
whatever of his skill as a draughtsman, or of 
his ability in treating light and shade. The 
specimens in the present volume are abun- 
dant proofs, were any needed, ofthis. In our 
last number we presented our readers with a 
fac-simile of one of the illustrations of 
‘Modern Painters,’ accompanied with an ex- 
planation of the views it is intended to enforce. 

In asubsequent chapter a strange disserta- 
tion is introduced on the subject of Finish, 
in the course of which the neatness of English 
handicraft iscondemned, inunmeasured terms, 
as useless and impious ; but the axiom is laid 
down, that no truly great man can be named 
in the arts, who did not finish to his utmost. 
A chapter then follows, On the Use of Pic- 
tures, involving, as it appears to us, a mass of 
hopeless contradictions and inconsistencies. 
Here the author’s theories meet in a climax 
of disorder, and are left in inextricable con- 
flict. Truths, we are told, are biped, to hegin 
with; Turner, he admits, is not so natural as 
Constable or De Wint; yet Turner is the 
better painter, inasmuch as he gives the pre- 
cious nondeceptive resemblance of nature, 
where the other gives the cheap deceptive re- 
semblance. But here comes in the old objec- 
tion about the pre-Raphaelites; how can they, 
with their literal renderings of objects, share 
the honours with the non-deceptive Turner ? 
This is the oracular answer :—‘‘ Turner gives 
facts more delicately, more pre-Raphaelitically 
than other men.” Around this central knot 
of difficulty, arguments, illustrations, and 
further words with “objectors” rage. inces- 
santly, with what ultimate success we leave 
to the ingenuity of the reader to decide. To 
us it appears that the question remains in all 
its original difficulty, and that the charge of 
inconsistency against Mr. Ruskin is neither 
explained nor refuted. 

he remainder of the volume is devoted 
mainly to the subject of landscape, treated in 
a great measure as matter of history, and so 
far, as we have already said, deserving of 
great . consideration. r. Ruskin devotes 
much time to the criticism of modern poetry, 
placing Scott in the first rank of modern 
poetical writers, as the great representative 
of his age. This is a question into which we 
do not care to enter ; we only notice that in 
estimating the power of his descriptions of 
nature, Mr. Ruskin has most unaccountably 
omitted to cite passages from his prose works 
of fiction. The chapter on the teachers of 
Turner necessarily furnishes us with little 
that is new. The closing feature of the book 
is not the least remarkable—viz., a piece of 
declamation on the war, introduced apropos of 
one scarcely knows what. The closing scene 
of the phantasmagoria must not be omitted, 
treating of the Anglo-French alliance:— 


“Who dares say that one soldier has died in 
vain? The scarlet of the blood that has sealed 
this covenant will be poured along the clouds of a 





new aurora, glorious in that eastern heaven; for 
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every sob of wreck-fed breaker round those Pontic 
precipices, the floods shall clap their hands between 
the guarded mounts of the Prince-Angel ; and the 
spirits of those lost multitudes, crowned with the 
olive and rose among the laurel, shall haunt, 
satisfied, the willowy brooks and peaceful vales of 
England, and glide, triumphant, by the poplar 
groves and sunned coteaux of Seine.” 

In quitting this volume of ‘ Modern Paint- 
ers,’ we should not do justice to our own esti- 
mate of Mr. Ruskin’s services to art, if we™ 
were not again to acknowledge the unques- 
tioned earnestness with which he writes, and 
the elevated tone which he has communicated 
to its various branches among the general 
public who have caught enthusiasm from his 
pages. Nor can his influence be overlooked 
upon artists themselves, particularly as re- 
gards architecture, in pointing out to them, 
with startling clearness, the force, the gran- 
deur, and the universal nature of the motives 
that ought to stimulate them, and be repre- 
sented by theirmeans. He has put an engine 
into their hands, of which they are just begin- 
ning to know and feel the power. ‘For this 
they are under a debt of gratitude to him, 
for which his name will be remembered when 
the waywardness of his fancies and the singu- 
larities of his opinions will be forgotten, 











The Correspondence relating to the ‘ Lancet’ 
Sanitary Commission, which appeared lately 
in* The Times.’ Examined by James Cesar 
Durnford, Esq., John A. Power, L.M. 
Cantab., and Raymond 8. Daniell, M.A. 
Oxon. 

WE had thought that the controversy between 
Dr. Hassall, Mr. Wakley, and Dr. Letheby, 
respecting the ‘Lancet’ Sanatary Commission, 
as it is termed, and the Hassall Testimonial, 
was at an end; and that Dr. Hassall, having 
allowed the best part of a year to elapse with- 
out publishing any reply to the very positive 
and conclusive letters that appeared in ‘ The 
Times’ newspaper from his opponents, had 
wisely decided to let the matter rest. Such, 
however, is not the case; for now, with the 
meeting of Parliament, and the reconstitution 
of Mr. Scholefield’s committee, there appears 
the pamphlet before us. We refrain from 
offering any opinion on this coincidence, or on 
the discretion of Dr. Hassall’s friends in re- 
viving the controversy. 

As far as we can understand the case in dis- 
pute, it ag that Dr. Hassall has been at 
issue with Mr. Wakley respecting the credit of 
having initiated the investigation of the adul- 
teration of food, &., and with Dr. Letheby 
on the matter of the chemistry of his reports, 
and the origin of the testimonial affair. We 
will put aside, for the present, the still more 
serious question that has arisen concerning 
the use which Dr. Hassall is said to have 
made of Dr. Letheby’s labours, in the con- 
struction of a paper printed in the ‘ Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society.’ . 

With regard to the first point, it is clearly 
shown that Mr. Wakley had long and long 
ago perceived the importance of exposing the 
frauds which were daily practised on our food. 
He had even engaged the services of two emi- 
nent chemists, and had published articles on 
the subject as far back as the year 183L 
This part of Dr. Hassall’s claim is therefore 
entirely set aside. 

As to thé second qtestion, it can only be 
judged of from the facts of Dr. Hassall’s own 

ook. Looking, therefore, at the statements 
before us, it is manifest, in the first place, 
that Dr. Hassall has committed a serious 





error in calling his 2481 examinations analyses. 
They are not analyses in the sense in which 
the term is used by chemists, but are merely 
the results of microscopic observations. This 
Dr. Hassall himself admits when, in the re- 
ports on coffee, chicory, oatmeal, arrow-root, 
tea, mustard, isinglass, ginger, turmeric, cin- 
namon, and cassia, cloves, allspice, nutmegs, 
mace, and preserved provisions, he simply 
calls them examinations, or microscopic ex- 
aminations. Indeed, the very first example 
in his book of an appeal to chemistry, namely, 
where he alludes to Trommer’s test as a means 
of recognising glucose in cane-sugar, shows 
how little importance Dr. Hassall then at- 
tached to the powers of chemistry, and how 


little he knew about the practice of it. Even, 


at a later period, when speaking of the or- 
ganic matter contained in water, Dr. Hassall 
says that “chemistry is but ill-adapted to 
investigate the nature of these organic mat- 
ters!” and he goes on to say, ina style of 
self-laudation, that “this inquiry belongs to 
the naturalist, the physiologist, and the 
microscopist, and to ourselves belongs the 
credit of having first applied the resources of 
these extensively, and in a practical as well 
as scientific manner, to an examination of the 
actual condition of water in general, and par- 
ticularly the state of that now in use in the 
metropolis.” In the whole of the report on 
water and its impurities there is not a chemical 
fact that deserves the slightest attention, 
except on the score of grossinaccuracy. A few 
experiments, most insufficiently performed, 
are set off against the elaborate investigations 
of such authorities as Christison, Guyton- 
Morveau, Thompson, Taylor, and others: in 
fact, Dr. Hassall has the boldness to infer 
that the labours of those chemists have only 
led to uncertainty and contradiction. How 
far Dr. Hassall is capable of forming an 
opinion on this subject, or of deciding ques- 
tions which he says are but ill-understood, 
notwithstanding that they arein “strict accord- 
ance with the laws of chemical combination,” 
may be judged of from the following :— 
“The rapid and almost immediate formation of 
this oxide (oxide of lead) cannot be satisfactorily 
explained, except on the supposition of the decom- 
position of a portion of the water itself, the oxy- 
gen going to the metal, and the hydrogen being 
liberated, and forming bubbles in the liquid.” 


This is a specimen of his chemistry and his 
style when commenting on the individual re- 
sults of seventeen experiments, which are 
deficient in every circumstance that can give 
them value; indeed we have rarely met with 
a more imperfect set of investigations, or with 
more hasty generalizations—generalizations 
which lead him to say, that the conclusion 
of Dr. Christison “ is wholly untenable,” and 
his assertions are manifestly incorrect. 

Dr. Hassall’s next attempts at chemical 
manipulation are in the case of flour and 
bread. Bone-dust, he says, is best detected 
‘by burning the flour ina crucible, and weighing 
the ash left after incineration ; if it form considerably 
more than one and a half per cent. of the flour so 
calcined, then it is certain that it is adulterated with 
some organic substance. If a portion of the ash 
dissolved in water give, with nitrate of silver, an 
abundant precipitate, and if a considerable quantity 
of lime be detected by means of oxalate of ammo- 
nia, the foreign substance is proved to consist of 
phosphate of lime.” 


Similarly rude and imperfect processes are 
given for the detection of plaster of Paris 
and alumina: of the latter he says :— 


“If the greater part of the ash be soluble in | 





a solution of potash, and if a dense precipitate fall 
on the addition of ammonia, it consists of the 
earth in question, alumina, or the oxide of alumi- 
nium.” 

By proceeding in this manner, he concludes 
that all the flours which he examined were 
unadulterated with mineral matter. In short, 
it is manifest, from Dr. Hassall’s own reports, 
that the analyses performed by him prior to 
the date of his communication with Dr, 
Letheby—namely, on the 14th of June, 1851, 
as stated in Dr. Letheby’s letter at p.39—were 
of the rudest and most imperfect character, 
Even at the date of that letter it is clear that 
Dr. Hassall was unable to identify the red 
oxide of iron and alumina in cocoa ashes, 
From that time until the end of the reports, 
it is admitted that Dr. Hassall received as. 
sistance from Dr. Letheby, and the admission 
is verified by the altered character of the 
analyses, and by the table which Dr. Hassall’s 
friends have published. It is therefore easy 
to conclude that the most important chemical 
analyses were made by Dr. Letheby, and 
that Dr. Hassall received instructions for the 
conduct of the others. The referees say that 
“the principal chemical processes described 
in Dr. Hassall’s work are those for the detec. 
tion of lead, copper, iron, vermilion, alum, 
and sulphuric acid. Now these are described 
in nearly every elementary work on chemistry, 
and it is difficult to conceive what merit Dr, 
Letheby would claim in connexion with such 
well-known processes as these.” We fear 
that the referees are not as well informed on 
this matter as they might be, for in the first 
place the processes alluded to are not de- 
scribed in nearly every elementary work on 
chemistry; and secondly, if they were, the 
knowledge of such processes is not the same 
thing as a knowledge of the practice of them. 
This fact is made evident by the _ serious 
blunders committed by Dr. Hassall in the 

ublished extracts from his letters to Dr. 
 peoscne ; as, for example, when he asks if 
sugar of lead, or sulphuretted hydrogen, will 
precipitate sulphate of iron. The referees 
invite attention to these, and ask if they are 
not hasty expressions, written under the pres 
sure of business; we reply that they are errors 
of the very first principles of chemistry, and 
show how little qualified the writer was for 
the conduct of such investigations. We must 
therefore conclude that Dr. Letheby was con- 
sulted by Dr. Hassall for something more 
than “a mere matter of convenience.” 

The third point may be dismissed in a very 
few words; for itis admitted at page 12 of the 

amphlet that Dr. Hassall did write to Dr. 
Letheby about the getting up of a testimonial, 
and that there was to be a meeting aboutit 
at Dr. Hassall’s own house (during his ab- 
sence). Our readers will form their own 
opinion of the propriety of this proceeding, 
and of the value that is to be attached to su 
demonstrations when they have such a 
origin. For our own part, as public censors, we 
are bound emphatically to denounce them, 
to say, that if such things were common, t 
would bring disgrace upon the scientific met 
of the country. Whether Dr. Letheby’s reply 
was in censure or not, it matters but little ; for 
it is evident that he discountenanced the bus 
ness, and would have nothing to do with it: 
in friendship to Dr. Hassall we advise him t@ 
disown it also, and to give up the business 
the testimonial, for we differ entirely from # 
referees, who say. that this affair “‘ is inte 
sically the least important of the three. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
rzeroum : with the Campaigns of Prince Paskie- 
ios F 1828 and 1829; and o4 Account of Russia 
beyond the Caucasus. By Lieut.-General W, Monteith, 
K.LS., F.R.S., &c. Longman and Co, 
The Rise of the Dutch Republic, A History, 3 vols, By 
Johu Lothrop Motley. John Chapman. 
Griselda, A Tragedy ; and other Poems, By Edwin Arnold. 


eet of the Proceedings of the Linnean Society. Vol I, 

Part I. Longman and Co, 

Taz book of most general interest that has 
reached us this week is the volume on Kars and 
Erzeroum, by Lieut.-General Monteith ; including 
a narrative of the campaigns of Prince Paskiewitch 
in 1828—29, and an account of the conquests of 
Russia beyond the Caucasus, from the time of Peter 
the Great to the treaty of Adrianople. If the war 
continues, these regions will become better known 
to British soldiers as well as to British diplomatists 3 
if peace is restored, we still trust that the campaigns 
of the last two years in Asia Minor will not pass 
from public attention, and especially that Parlia- 
ment will insist on an explanation of the sad event 
of the fall of Kars. The production of the papers 
on the subject in the House of Commons, the other 
night, after unaccountable delay, must lead to future 
discussion, when the political relations of these 
countries will be considered, as well as the military 
events of the recent campaign. In the work of 
General Monteith, who was long resident in these 
regions, being attached to the various missions in 
Persia from 1810 to 1829, will be found valuable 
information, both as to the natural features and the 
political condition of the western part of Asia 
Minor, with useful hints on the subject of Russian 
aggressions on the Persian and Turkish territories, 
The book is one which we reserve for more detailed 
notice. 

Of less immediate political or public interest, but 
of larger importance as a book of historical refer- 
ence, is the ‘ History of the Dutch Republic,’ in 
three large volumes, by an American author, John 
Lothrop Motley. It is a most elaborate and coni- 
prehensive work, commencing with a brief ‘notice 
of the first peopling of the country, and the Celtic 
and Teutonic epochs, and tracing, with great 
minuteness of detail, the course of events that led 
to the establishment of the Dutch republic; an 
epoch in European affairs of which the republicans 
of the United States are beginning to speak with 
more enthusiasm than of any of those of our own 
constitutional history of England. 

The ‘Story of Griselda and the Marquis of Sa- 
luzzo,’a pictorial scene from which many will remem- 
ber in the Royal Academy last year, is the subject 
of a tragedy by Mr. Arnold, to which are added 
‘Occasional Poems’ and ‘ Songs for the Time.’ 
Handbook of Natural Philosophy. Optics; with 290 Ulus- 


. By Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L. Walton and 
Maberly. 


Portsmouth Protected 3 @ Sequel to the Peril of Portsmouth, 
with Notes on Sebastopol and other Sieges during the Pre- 
sent War, With Plans and Woodcuts, By James Fer- 

nm, Esq. Murray, 
, the Naturalist in the New World ; his Adventures 
and Discoveries, By Mrs .Horace St. John, Longmans. 

Trees and their Nature; or the Bud and its Attributes: ina 
tries of Letters to his Sons. By Alexander Harvey, 
AM.,M.D. Nisbet and Co, 

The Letter and the Spirit. A Novel. By Professor H, 
3vols, Newby, 

French Language Simplified : including Historical and 
‘sational Exercises on a New System, with Anec- 

. By L. Nottelle, B.A., Paris, Simpkin and Co, 
The volume on optics forms the third of four 
which, together, are entitled ‘A Hand- 
book of Natural Philosophy,’ the first containing 
nics, the second Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, 
and Optics, and in the fourth will be given Elec- 
tricity, agnetism, and Acoustics. Dr. Lardner 

8 distinguished by his art in presenting scientific 

truths in forms and style popularly attractive. The 

Handbook 1s intended for readers of good ordinary 


on, but without training for understanding 
the methods of the higher mathematical investiga- 
Yon, Familiar illustrations and full explanations 


we given of the principles of physical science, as 
48 humerous engravings, of which the volume 

% optics contains near!y three hundred. 
Mr. Fergusson has followed up his former trea- 


remarks on Portsmouth protected. 
rience of the present war, not only at Sebastopol, 
but at Silistria, Bomarsund, and other places, has 
thrown new light on the discussion carried on 
between Mr. Fergusson, as the advocate of the 
new system of fortification, and Sir John Burgoyne, 
the representative of the old school. Mr. Fergus- 
son’s former work was no doubt more read, or at least 
read to better purpose, in Russia than in England. 
The Russian government has long been in the 
habit of procuring copies of all works bearing upon 
military affairs, published in this country, and dis- 
tributing them among their most distinguished 
officers and the heads of their military schools. 
We have little doubt that these new treatises on 
the perils and the protection of Portsmouth will 
also meet with more consideration abroad than at 
home. But there are some of our military men in 
high position not so blindly wedded to routine and 
precedent in the matter of invention, as to refuse 
to pay due attention to publications affecting the 
welfare and safety of the country, and the press 
also may do much to give publicity to the views 
of which Mr. Fergusson is an able and earnest 
expositor. Of the practical importance of his 
plans, the works of Todtleben at Sebastopol, and 
other older triumphs of military genius (for the 
system is not so new as Mr. Fergusson supposes), 
give abundant proof. It is not very creditable 
to Sir J. Burgoyne, Sir C. Pasley, and other engi- 
neers, to refuse to receive obvious improvements in 
the art of fortification, for no explicable reasons 
except that they are novelties, or that they are 
proposed by a civilian. The late Sir Charles 
Napier, though brought up in the old school, was 
80 convinced of the merit of the new system, that 
he intimated his intention of appearing to defend 

r. Fergusson’s views at the meeting at the 
United Service Institution, but his illness at the 
time prevented him, 

The memoir of Audubon seems to be entirely 
drawn up from the autobiographical notices that 
occur in the writings of this remarkable man, the 
greatest naturalist of the New World. What is 
quoted of his accounts of his adventures and dis- 
coveries is full of interest, and the passages are 
skilfully threaded into a narrative by Mr. St. John, 
whose own descriptions and comments, however, 
are over-coloured in style, the effect partly of being 
led away by enthusiasm for the subject. By those 
who have not Audubon’s works within reach, and 
this can be the case with few, this memoir may be 
read with pleasure. 

Without supporting the particular doctrines in 
vegetable physiology advocated by Dr. Harvey, 
we can recommend his book as containing many 
interesting facts and ingenious speculations on trees 
and their nature. Dr, Harvey is a strong believer 
in the theory first propounded by De la Hire, and 
subsequently held by Darwin, Mirbel, Du Petit 
Thouars, Gandichaud, and others, that a tree, 
scientifically viewed, is not an individual existence, 
but “an aggregate of individuals—a body corpo- 
rate—consisting, at midsummer, of a collection 
of living yet perfectly distinct annual tree plants, 
the produce of the year, and of the dead remains 
of a still larger number of individual plants of the 
same species, the produce of preceding years ; the 
living plants evolved from buds, and growing as 
parasites on the organic remainsof the dead plants.” 
A corollary from this proposition is, that there is 
no natural limit to the age or size of trees; in fact, 
that they are practically everlasting, destructible 
by external accidents, but not dying, because they 
never had life. The tree plants, however, or buds, 
as commonly termed, live their yearly life and 
perish, leaving part of their debris to swell the 
bulk of the trunk and root of the tree ; but these 
permanent portions, according to Dr. Harvey, 
have no independent vitality, but only form me- 
chanical and passive structures for the passage of 
fluids from and to the tree plants, i. ¢., the buds or 
leaves, by endosmosis, exosmosis, and other phy- 
sical and chemical laws. All plants are thus 
annuals, those commonly so called differing from 
others by having their connexion directly with 





tye on the peril of Portsmouth, by the present 


the soil, while the multitudinows annuals consti- 


The expe- 


tuting the foliage of a tree have communication 
with the ground only through the common trunk 
to which they are attached. The theory is at least 
ingenious, and though it has been supported by 
some distinguished men, appears so visionary as to 
be excluded from most of the ordinary treatises on 
botany and vegetable physiology. 

There are some stirring incidents and strongly- 
expressed opinions, on a variety of important topics, 
in the novel by Professor H., but the appearance 
of too much striving after effect, both in matter 
and style, does not propitiate the favour of sensible 
readers. The “Professor” has broad views of 
social questions in general, besides those which 
have given the epithet of “ broad” to an ecclesiag- 
tical party. 

There is such a multitude, and so constant a suc- 
cession, of new manuals of instruction and class- 
books in foreign languages, that we must refrain 
from specially noticing them, except when they 
contain any matter of novelty, or of general impor- 
tance connected with the class of publications, 
Almost every teacher has his favourite text-book, 
tot homines tot libri. M. Nottille’s manual seems 
well adapted for the uses for which it is designed. 

NEW EDITIONS, 
Introduction to the Literature of the Middle Ages. By Henry 

Hallam, LL.D., &. Fifth Edition, Vol. WW. Murray. 
Domestic Scenes in Russia, in a Series of Letters describi 

@ Year's Residence in that Country, chiefly in the Interior, 

By the Rev. R. Lister Venables, M.A. Second Edition, 

revised. Murray, 

The Dramatic Works of William Shakespeare, the text cares 

Sully revised, with notes. Vol, Ill, By Samuel Weller 

Singer, F.S.A. Bell and Daldy, 

The Stratford Shakspere, Vol. IX. Edited by Charles 


Knight. Hodgson. 
Parables from Nature, By Mrs. Alfred Gatty, Second 


Edition, Bell and Daldy, 

Marriage. By Miss Ferrier, A New Edition, re-arranged 
for the Parlour Library. Hodgson. 

The Unspeakable; or, the Life and Adventures of a Stam= 
merer, Cheap Edition.’ C. H. Clarke. 

An Account of a Mode of Treating the Small Pox, which 
Prevents Disfigurement, fc. By Henry George, M.R.C.S.L, 
Fourth Edition. Grant and Griffith? 


THE new edition of Hallam’s Literary History, 
now completed, will be acceptable to many stu- 
dents. We do not find that any new matter hag 
been added, but the additional notes of the last 
edition are given, and the republication in the pre- 
sent form will extend the usefulness of this stan- 
dard work, 

The interest felt in all questions connected with 
Russia, has chiefly suggested the republication of 
these letters on domestic life in that country. 
Although they refer to a period now somewhat dis- 
tant, there can be little change in the social condition 
compared with the altered political relations of the 
northern empire. The letters of Mr. Venables 
were written as part of ordinary familiar correspon- 
dence, and they have, therefore, the advantage of 
conveying the fresh and frank impression of an 
English resident, not biassed by any of the feelings 
which are now likely, even unconsciously, to influ- 
ence Englishmen who write more formal accounts 
of their Russian travels or experiences, 

We reserve, for the present, a detailed notice of 
Mr. Singer’s Annotated Shakespeare, with Mr. 
Lloyd’s critical essays on the several plays. This 
third volume contains As You Like It, Taming of 
the Shrew, All’s Well that Ends Well, and Twelfth 
Night, or What You Will. 

In the Stratford Shakspere, vol. ninth contains 
Troilus and Cressida,’ Romeo and Juliet, Timon 
of Athens, and Hamlet, with analyses of the plots 
and characters, and short but acceptable notes by 
Mr. Charles Knight, and a selection of the various 
readings, including those of Mr. Collier's folio, 
which in his judgment appear most worthy of con- 
sideration. : 

Of the pleasantly-written 
bles from nature, by Mrs. Gatty, we are glad to 
observe that a second edition is issued, having 
cordially recommended the little volume on its first 
appearance, as a genial and useful book for young 
people. 

Mr. George’s treatment of small pox, with the 
view of preventing the disfigurement which, in ge- 
neral history as well as in professional records, so 
constantly is associated with the mention of this 


and instructive para- 
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disease, consists in the local application -of a cam- 

horated solution. An unexpected confirmation of 

is practice, which is opposed. by,.some of the 
highest modern authorities, has, since the former 
edition of the treatise, been discovered in the writ- 
ings of an Arabian physician of the seventh cen- 
tury, Ahmon, who treated by fumigation with the 
burnt leaves of the myrtle and olive. Mr. George’s 
local remedy does not interfere with the general 
treatment of the disease. 


MISCELLANEOUS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 
in Dictionaries. Dr. William Smith’s compared with 
Dr. Andrews’, John Murray. 
What is Pre-Raphaelitism? By John Bannatyne, A.R.S.A. 
Blackwood and Sons.. . : 
Ode to the British sock of By Edmund Peel.. Rivingtons. 
g 


Substance of the Speech of Lord Brougham on Life Peerages. 
Ridgway. a 
The Drainage of London. A Letter addressed to the Metro- 


litan Board of Works on the Value of the Sewage. By 
. W. Pocock, B.A. Ridgway. 
The Great World of London, PartI, By Henry Mayhew. 


Bogue. 
Catalogue of the Choice Collection of the Works of Art and 


Vertu of the late Colonel Sibthorp,M.P.. Christie and 
Manson, 
Deseriptive Notes (No. 1) faa Works issued by Thomas 
gh. 


FE nett — Co., ee 9 . Works of 
alogue’ of the various Editions of the Life and Works 9 
Thomas Chal: bier 


mers, D.D. Constable and Co. 

Tue proprietors of ‘Dr. Andrews’. Dictionary’ 
having published a specimen page, in which the 
alleged plagiarisms of Dr. W. Smith are made 
prominent, the proprietor of ‘Dr. Smith’s Dic- 
tionary,’ adopting the same page, republishes and 
circulates it, as showing the improvements in the 
English. as contrasted with the American work, 
both being founded on Freund’s Wérterbuch. 

‘What’ is Preraphaclitism ? is another contribu- 
tion towards thie solution ‘of those difficulties to 
which the ingenious disquisitions of Mr.’ Ruskin 
have given rise; and the writer only partially 
succeeds in explaining the subject.: ‘He is not an 
advocate, it would seem, of the modern. school of 
Preraphaelites ; but in attempting to define accu- 
rately their position, he has.yisited theth with some 
very well-merited, though; kindly criticigm, parti- 
cularly as the vulgarity -of: their forms, and the 
undue prominence .given by them -to objects of 
second and , third rate interest., -In- speaking of 
Mr. Ruskin, the author very naturally complains 
of the inconsistencies of his theories, though he 
admires his glowing language, and owns: that he 
differs from him,with reluctance. :'~ 

Lord Brougham’s. speech on Life ;Peerages, 





printed as a.pamphlet, is the most full: and open 
statement on the Opposition side; of the: question 
which has yet appeared. The: strong point of 
Lord Brougham’s: argument. is, that the’'Crown has 
no more right to alter the constitutional conditions 
of admission to a seat in the upper. house than;to.a 
seat in the lower house of; the legislature., ,The’ 
number of: peers may. be -increased ;by: the Crown, 
but not the conditions of their, belonging: to the 


house, and. the patent of the descent, of the title to. 


heirs, according 
tial condition.. | . 

The ‘Great World of Londom igi 
tious and moresystematic work than- 
been led to expect from.the,long and ‘rambling ad- 
vertisement.in which its appearance was announced.’ 
Something on the plan of Charles Knight's ‘ Lon- 
don,’ Mr. Mayhew proposes to describe some, of the 
innumerable. phases.of metropolitan life. .Judging 


to Lord Brougham, being an essen- 


amore ambi- 


by the first number, which is chiefly introductory,’ 


and gives. general statements of the vastness and 
variety of the world of London, the-work will be 
valuable as an historical record, as well as interest- 
ing for ordinary reading. . Great. care’ seems to be 
taken to give accurate statistical facts from reliable 
authorities, and no writer of the day knows better 
than Mr. Mayhew how to depict extraordinary 
scenes and characters, as well as to present the 
ordinary materials of a descriptive guide-book. 


FOREIGN SUMMARY. 


‘Tue Travels of Prince Waldemar of Prussia in 
India, in the Years 1844-45-46,’ have just appeared 
from the firm of Justus Perthes, the Gotha pub- 
lisher. Prince Waldemar died in 1849, in his 33rd 
year, and left behind him a mass of MSS. and 


ily may have’ 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











drawings : from’these.materials the present work 
has been taken, and presented tothe world by the 
brothers and sisters: of: the ‘prince, :as a tribute to 
his.memory. ; It:consists of two large folio volumes, 
printed, in ‘a clear; type, on very fine- paper, and 
illustrated with four beautifully executed maps, two 
ground plans. of,’ military operations, and upwards 
of a hundred views, ‘all taken by ‘the late prince. 
The . travels: of:.Dr.’| Barth in Central Africa, . to 
be comprised in-five octavo volumes, have also been 
put to- press’ by. Perthes, and» may be expected 
early in the summer. ' : 

From the same house is announced the completion 
of Chevalier Bunsen’s German work,! ‘Egypten’s 
Stelle in der Weltgeschichte,’ (Egypt’s Place in the 
History of. the World), of which: the’ first portion 
has been now before the public some:years. -The 
are expected to complete five volumes with the first, 
which. was entitled, ‘Weg und: Ziel,’ : (Road and 
Goal ;) the second volume, which will comprise the old 
kingdom ; the third, the middle and recent king- 
doms ; the fourth, ‘ Die, Gesellkeiten,’ (The Sociali- 
ties,) with the chronology and kingly ‘succession 
according to astronomical: facts, their connexion 
with Syria, -Pheenicia,. and Assyria, more espe- 
cially the immigratioh and emigration of . the 
Israelites ;. the fifth volume: is. entitled, -‘ Die Au- 
fauge und Dasweltalter,’ (The Beginning and the 
World’s Age)... Before Menes, Chevalier Bunsen 
reckons three thousand seven hundred years of civil 
tule: then comes an. almost equal period for. the 
formation and stability, of this-constitution, whilst 
beyond both an indefinite period: must be allowed 
for the establishment. of rudiments of the oldest 
religion, for the formation of the language, &ec. - It 
will be startling to most-chronologists to learn that 
the sum total of all these eras amounts to thirty 
thousand years..- The history and. ehronology of 
Egypt are now occupying the. attention of a num- 
ber of German savans besides Chevalier Bunsen. 
Professor Lepsius has entered into‘controversy with 
Herr Johannes von Gumpach, of Heidelberg, on’ 
the ‘Apis.Epochs,’ (der, Apis:Kreis), in which Mr. 
Th. Henri Martin, Dean of the Faculty of Belles 
Lettres at. Rennes, and renowned Egyptologist, 
has also broken a lance. oy 

An interesting book has lately been published, 
entitled ‘Ludwig Tieck, or Reminiscences, from 
the life of a Poet.’ This work is.,by his friend.Lu- 
dolph Képke. . Tieck, the founder of the romantic 
schoel in Germany,.had reached a ripe old age 
when he died, some two years ago, without having 
left’ any written record of events or occurrences which 
might throw light on the development of his great 
talents. Herr Képke has contributed two inte- 
resting volumes towards supplying this blank. He 
made Tieck’s acquaintance in :1849, and for four. 
years -was constantly with him, during which time 
he regularly noted down his conversations with the: 
poet without his knowledge. | When. Tieck, in 
April, 1853, discovered what his friend was doing, 
he said, ‘“ I am delighted to hear it ; .you are truth- 
ful and conscientious, and will only repeat what I 
say ; thus many falsehoods which : will be dissemi- 
nated about me will be controverted.”- Képke’s 
work, though by no means.free from the tedium 
and prolixity so common -in, German. biographers, 
will be a most acceptable book to the admirers of 
this great and prolific writer. 

A‘curious work, of both literary and antiquarian 
interest, has just appeared, edited by Dr. Strom- 
berger ; it is called ‘Sacred Songs of Evangelical 
Women, of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eight- 
eenth Centuries.’ There are in all seventy-three 
hymns, the compositions of twenty-five poetesses, 
including from all ranks of life, from queens on the 
throne to the wives of tradesmen... 

Max von Riedewald, a lieutenant in the Austrian 
service, has chosen the Russo-Turkish war as the 
subject for three historical tales, which appear under 
the titles of ‘Pictures of the War in the East ;’ 
they contain three stories, called ‘The Mission of 
Prince Menschikoff,’ ‘The War on.the Danube,’ 
and ‘The Siege of Sevastopol.’ 

Herr Brockhaus, the enterprising Leipsic pub- 
lisher, is now issuing a Railway Library, after the 





are interesting in matter, in small octavo 

well bound in ‘stiff covers and with‘ cut edges, and 

at the moderate price of one shilling. . i 
M. ‘Villemain is said to have written a most in. 

teresting memoir of Charles James Fox, for the 

newly published fourteenth’ volume of the ‘Bio. 

graphie Universelle.’ 








LOVING CUP. 

From the Strawberry Hill Collection. 
TE Loving Cup is one of the. many popular and 
cordial customs that antiquity has bequeathed to us, 
The Romans inscribed it with the festivelegend, Br 
Hoc Amici Bibunt, and realised that legend to the 
letter ; and the health-drinking Saxons transmitted 
it with all its traditionary honours to the middle 
ages. On grand occasions it circulated freely at 
the Abbot’s table in the refectory, as the Poculum 
charitatis, covering with its eapacious brim a multi- 
tude of priestly peccadillos,. At colleges ‘it contri- 
buted to academical hilarity, under the title of 
the Grace Cup ; but those kings of good fellowship, 
the right jovial citizens of London, christened it 
the Loving Cup, its proper name, and at the gas. 
tronomical gatherings of their guilds, inaugurated 
it with due solemnity. The Master, or Prime 
Warden, rising from his chair, and bowing, pledges 
the company, and wishes them good cheer. He 
then passes the cup to his next neighbour, who 
performs the same courtesy to his, and so on, until 
open hearts and shining faces testify that all have 
imbibed a taste of the nectar. In the olden time the 
Loving Cup, like the Apostle Spoon, was a house- 
hold. god ‘in. private families. Weddings, birth- 
days, and christenings were the occasions on which 
it was given. The Cup which forms the present 
illustration is one of those. Standing on its brim, it 
eae the characteristic face and figure of Queen 

lizabeth as a milkmaid, holding a pail above her 
head. Upside down, it is a cup, the cavity to 
eontain the precious liquor being Her Majesty's 
‘tichly embroidered hoop-petticoat. It was not 
intended to be set down until drained of its com - 
tents; and though of more modest dimensions than 
the capacious Loving Cups, clerical and lay, of 
colleges and halls, it would afford a copious sip of 
the highly-spiced sweet wines then in vogue to a 
family party assembled on a festive occasion. The 
cup is of fine silver, beautifully chased all round, 
and in perfect condition. It is the exact size of 
the engraving, which represents the front. 

It may not be out of place to say something of 
the late possessor of this curious relic. Horace 
Walpole, author, politician, and virtuoso, was & 
man of mark in his day. He commenced his 
literary career under false colours, declining to 
dare openly the shafts of criticism, for the, exper! 
ment had yet to be tried how the public would re 
ceive a startling novelty—viz., an English romance 
founded on supernatural agency. ‘The Castle of 
Otranto,’ though it puzzled professional critics, soo 
became popular ; and amidst a cloud of vile imita- 
tions, it ‘‘sticks fiery off indeed,” even unto the 
present time. The Mysterious Mother was % 
still bolder experinient. A story highly revolting 
and improbable had to be handled ; but consum- 
mate,art and beautiful poetry came to the-rescue, 
and won the honours of the day. ‘The Catalogue 
of Royal and Noble. Authors’ is written in the: very 
spirit.of aristocracy. Nothing dull and tedious cat, 
by any possibility, proceed from a prince or a peer! 
The ‘Anecdotes: of Painting’ display more of the 
smatterer who has picked up a variety of superfic 
ideas and technical terms, than of tlie profound and 
tasteful connoisseur who has made that glorious art 
his study, and who is enthusiastically alive to is 
enchanting beauties. It is to the charm of bis 
letters, &c., that Walpole chiefly owes his Europea 
reputation.as an author. He is the prince 
agreeable gossip. For brilliant wit, lively anecdote, 
and an easy, elegant style, he may fairly rank wit 
the, Marquise de Sevigné ;- but. of. sublime 4 
“picturesque description, delicate satire, and gene 
rous sentiment, such as breathe through the letters 
of Gray, Cowper, and (occasionally) Burns, he has 





English fashion. The numbers hitherto printed 
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LOVING CUP.—From the Collection of George Daniel, Esq. 
(Formerly in the Strawberry Hill Collection.) 
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of the courtier, and the penetralia of some garru- 
lous beauty, whose charity had gone the way of her 
charms, were the atmosphere in which he lived. 
He is without a rival in telling an unctuous tale of 
scandal. A back-stairs intrigue and a fashionable 
faux pas lose nothing in his hands. His inveterate 
love of caricature led him into the most exaggerated 
descriptions of persons and events, which, however 
entertaining, must be taken with liberal deductions. 
He slurs by an inuendo, and lampoons in a line. 
His sly humour is irresistible, and infects with its 
wanton wickedness. He always writes for effect, 
and seldom fails to produce it. His weapon is 
not the club of Caliban, but the knife that flayed 
St. Bartholomew! Johnson’s provoked fish-wife, 
who cursed the poor eel for not lying still while she 
was skinning it, was, compared to him, an angel of 
mercy; and the compassionate Izaac, when he 
tenderly tells Piscator to pass his hook through the 
worm’s gullet as ‘‘ though he /oved him,” a humane 
man. He doted on mischief per se, and like the 


gibbering antic— 


“Within the hollow crown 
“That rounds the mortal temples of a king,” 
he sat in his easy chair, (a monastic relic,) in his 
toy-shop at Twickenham, mocking at patriotism 
and political honesty, neither of which (like his 
father) he believed in. He was the patriarch of 
three reigns, and the Methuselah of his family, 
passing a long life in luxurious and lettered ease. 
He knew Pope, was intimate with Colley Cibber, 
and had ‘‘touched a card with the Clive,” the ter- 
magant Kitty! He discountenanced Garrick be- 
cause he was too much of an actor off the stage ; 
whereas the said Horace wore the cap and 
mask, ay, and often the bells, from manhood’s 
firs; scene to the last. He had Chloe’s great 
want—he wanted ‘‘a heart,” as can be proved by 
his early estrangement from the poet Gray, and 
his unkind treatment of Chatterton— 
“The wondrous boy who perished in his pride.” 

He had been a Whig, ‘‘and something more.” 
He hung up in his study a copy of the death war- 


rant of King Charles the First, which ‘he called. 


Magna Charta! Yet when the revolution broke 
out in France, and @ la lanterne and liberty be- 
came the order of the day, dreading that the con- 
tagion might infect England, he shut himself up 
tremblingly in his crazy castle, quaked at every 
bush as a sans culotte, and for a time was much in 
the same condition as our affrighted friend Sancho, 
when the Don pronounced him to be in ‘‘ great 
fear.” The apprehended storm blew over, but 
liberty lost caste with him for ever; and ‘‘ Magna 
Charta” was ejected from its place of honour, and 
ignominiously consigned to some dark corner to 
tell its tale of regicide. He never loved much, 
nor was he much beloved. He was too artificial 
to feel or to inspiresympathy. He had his followers 
and flatterers — blue-stocking, tea-drinking old 
dowagers, sharp-sighted virtuosos and antiquaries, 
and hunters after oddities. They sipped his bohea 
out of Lilliputian china cups, which he was wont 
to wash with his gouty hands, so preciously did he 
prize them, admired his gimcracks, laughed at his 
Tacy anecdotes, and praised his poetry. He was 
no patron (or rather, in Johnson’s meaning of the 
word, he was) of literary talent. He could see 
little merit in the ingenious and whimsical dramas 
of O'Keefe, calling them (with the exception of 
The Agreeable Surprise) “‘ unmitigated nonsense ;” 
yet I would rather be the author of Wild Oats, and 
The Son-in-Law, than the far-famed Mysterious 
Mother, with all its horrors and beauties! For 
Many years Strawberry Hill was a great public 
attraction. Such a collection of relics, literary, 
rical, artistic, and antiquarian, was, perhaps, 
never brought together by the recondite research, 
ed taste, and untiring industry of one man. 
Horace Walpole deserves well of the world. The 
elegance and urbanity of his manners and address, 
and his abstinence from the grosser vices (whether 
from dislike or principle we have noright to in- 
quire), gave to his order (which, in his earlier days, 
atly needed it) atone of refinement andsobriety 
Which it has never since lost, while his example 
has made many enlightened and liberal ¢ollectors 





and selectors of the curious and rare among the 

titled and the rich. Literature owes him no small 

debt of gratitude, for to every lover of it his works 

are a most welcome boon. GrorGe DANIEL’ 
Canonbury, March 3rd, 1856. 


SIMONIDES. 


THERE is still considerable excitement among the 
literati of Germany on the subject of the forgeries 
of Simonides. The Professor of the University of 
Athens states in a letter, dated the 15th ult., and 
published in the Augsburg ‘ Allgemeine Zeitung’ 
of Thursday week, that he first visited that city 
with his impostures about eight years ago. In the 
prolegomena to one work which he published, 
KedadAnvaca of EvXopoc, he gave a detailed 
account of the literary treasures he possessed from 
the gift or bequest of an uncle, who had them from 
a monastery on Mount Athos, in which more of 
the lost ancient authors might be obtained. His 
owl. acquisitions were, huwever, sufficiently won- 
derful, for his list of them included fifty writers, in 
twelve hundred books or chapters. They included 
ovyadoevra (sic) ern of Hesiod, in cypher; Arrian 
and Menander ; large extracts from Ephoros, and, 
above all, the first map of the world, by Anaxi- 
mander. He was taken under the protection of 
the editors of the papers Clon and Elvis, and 
the Government was induced to form a commission 
to examine his MSS., and, if genuine, to purchase 
them at an enormous value. Simonides produced 
his Hesiod, two leaves of Homer, Anacreon, the 
Proverbs of Pythagoras, and ‘Symais,’ a history 
of the early flourishing condition of the Island of 
Syme, on the coast of Asia Minor, of which, it 
seems, Simonides was a native. He did not then 
venture on anything of Menander or Arrian ; but 
what he did show was immediately declared false 
and forged. The Anacreon was found to be 
word for word copied from the last edition by 
Brunck, though carefully made up, papyri fashion, 
in rolls, and written in uncials so small as to re- 
quire a magnifying glass to read them. Brunck 
was copied even to the monosyllabic and two- 
syllable verses of the Fragments. However, at 
this stage no text of Hermas the Shepherd ap- 
peared. An account of these transactions, more 
detailed, may be found in Nea ‘EAXac, May, 
1849, and May and June, 1850, or Iapyoe, of 
Corfu. Having nothing favourable at Athens to 
expect, he proceeded to Constantinople ; but, 
being detected in endeavouring to palm a very 
small MS., inclosed in a case, at a spot he pro- 
fessed to be able to describe most minutely, for an 
Arabian MS. in Syriac characters, which he him- 
self placed there during a short pause in the dig- 
ging, was equally unsuccessful as Athens. He 
afterwards spent some time at St. Petersburg. Of 
his operations there nothing has yet been learned ; 
but the Athenian Professor very justly asks, 
whence came the funds for these expensive tra- 
vels, and the large purchases made of books and 
materials necessary to these forgeries? His 
library was necessarily very extensive, and, 
amongst the rest, the work of Duteus on the 
knowledge of the ancients of most of the modern 
discoveries of science and art, a work of which 
Simonides made the most wholesale use, and even 
improved on, for the illustration of the early civil- 
ization of his native isle in ‘Symais,’ for every 
discovery of late years, even to the Daguerreotype, 
was, according to Simonides’ account, to be found 
there. From St. Petersburg this clever counter- 
feit came to England, which he left in August of 
the last year, for Leipsig. His success amongst 
us, though little bruited about, must have been 
great, if he succeeded in disposing of thirty-one 
MSS. toa public body, as has been more than once 
asserted in the foreign journals, though they differ 
as to the purchasers—some asserting Oxford, others 
the British Museum ; and we ought really to have 
some elucidation on this head. Ofthe transactions 
at Leipsig, Herr Lycurgos, a Greek established 
there, has published a pamphlet, which will, no 
doubt, be interesting, as he gave there the first 
grounds for suspicion to Professor Tischendorf, of 








that University. A literary skirmish appears in the 
same number of the ‘Allgemeine Zeitung,’ betwixt 
the latter, who denies all paleographic excellence 
to the codices produced by Simonides, and the 
Egyptologist, Professor Lepsius, who considers 
them perfection, by which he and seven others of 
the first scholars of Berlin were completely 
deceived. 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

ON the 25th ultimo, at his residence, Bedford 
Place, Campden Hill, Kensington, aged 58, died 
the last of a well-known family of botanists, Mr. 
George Don. Mr. Don was a brother of the late 
David Don, librarian and curator of the Linnean 
Society, and latterly Professor of Botany in King’s 
College, and both were sons of Mr. George Don, 
of Forfar, an admirable field botanist of the old 
school, to whom we are indebted for the discovery 
of many interesting plants of the Highlands, com- 
municated in letters to Sir James Smith, author of 
the ‘English Botany.’ Mr. George Don, the son, 
was born in Forfar, in 1798, and commenced his 
scientific career as an assistant in the Botanic Gar- 
den, Chelsea. He subsequently travelied as col- 
lector of the Horticultural Society in Brazil, in the 
West Indies, and in Sierra Leone, and added 
largely to their collections, both of living and dried 
plants. Mr. Don's first contribution to botanical 
science was a clever paper in the ‘Transactions of 
the Wernerian Society of Edinburgh,’ published 
in 1822, and he contributed some useful memoirs 
to the ‘Transactions of the Linnean Society.’ 
His principal work was ‘A General History of 
Dichlamydeous Plants,’ in four quarto volumes, 
with numerous woodcuts, 1831-7, founded on the 
great work of Decandolle. 

The Royal and other early monuments of West- 
minster Abbey have lately been submitted to a 
careful experimental plan of repair. Without at- 
tempting to subject these time-honoured, and un- 
happily also time-worn memorials, to that always 
perilous process known as restoration, Mr. G. G. 
Scott, the architect of the Abbey, has been judi- 
ciously endeavouring to preserve the crumbling 
stonework from further decay. The process con- 
sists in the application of a composition calculated 
to impart a very decided hardness. The difficulty 
which attends this process is to avoid producing 
upon the worn stone a superficial freshness, which 
would be altogether at variance with its actual con- 
dition. The result of the experiments already made 
is sufficiently satisfactory to lead to the expectation 
of further success. 

At a dinner given by Mr. Anderton, the new 
chairman of the Guildhall Library Committee, at 
Radley’s Hotel, on Monday, the speeches’ touched 
on topics not usually made the themes of civic 
post-prandial orations. Mr. Lambert Jones gave 
a brief history of the origin of the library, which, 
it seems, was revived by Mr. L. Jones, after 
having been extinct since the days of Edward VI. 
Mr. Corner spoke of the improved state of the 
library, and of the City archives, a portion only of 
which are as yet indexed ; and he was requested to 
favour the committee with any suggestions on 
paper. The health of Mr. Roach Smith was pro- 
posed from the chair, with warm encomiums on 
his exertions for the preservation of the City anti- 
quities, and a hope that they would be properly 
located. Mr. Deputy Lott complimented the 
chairman on the good judgment and feeling he had 
displayed in giving a scientific and literary charac- 
ter to his entertainments, and thus taking up a 
position hitherto unoccupied and neglected. Sir 
James Duke, the late Lord Mayor, several of the 
aldermen, and other city dignitaries, were present. 

An attempt to displace Mr. Layard from the 
office of Lord Rector of Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, has not been successful, the Duke of New- 
castle, and others, to whom application was made 
to appear as candidates, having refused to oppose 
Mr. Layard’s re-election. He has therefore been 
returned without opposition, and he is expected to 
go down in Easter week to deliver the customary 
oration. 
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The Sibthorp Collection of Works of Art and 
Vertu is announced to be sold by Messrs. Christie 
and Manson, on Aprilthe 9th, and seven following 
days. The order of sale is as follows :— First day 
—The service of table plate and plated articles. 
Second day—Oriental curiosities, articles of vertu, 
ancient ornamental plate, and carvings in ivory. 
Third day—Snuff-boxes, articles of vertu, ancient 
ornamental plate, and carvings in ivory—Fourth 
day—The collection of beautiful modern water- 
colour drawings and pictures, miniatures, and 
engravings. Fifth day—Bronzes, carvings in wood, 
arms, Raffaelle, Palissy, Grts de Flandres, and 
Cologne ware, Limoges enanels,. and works of 
medieval art. Sixth day—Glass, old Worcester 
and other porcelain, clocks, ornamental objects, 
and sculpture. Seventh day—Oriental, Dresden, 
Berlin, and biscuit porcelain, clocks, terra-cottas, 
and sculpture. ighth day—Oriental, Dresden, 
and Sévres porcelain, clocks, and ornamental 
objects. Ninth day—Glass, old Chelsea porcelain, 
old Buhl and marqueterie furniture, ornamental 
objects, and guns. The objects, comprised in 
1223 lots, are of miscellaneous interest, including 
some of very choice antiquity and rarity. 

The Highlanders are in great wrath with Mr. Ma- 
caulay, on account of what they consider his insulting 
description of them and their country. At Glen- 
more, where Mr. Macaulay resided for a time last 
summer, the highland people, with a piper at 
their head, playing ‘The Rogue’s March,’ bore the 
historian’s effigy throngh their glen, and burned it 
with demonstrations of ignominy. These perfervid 
Celts do not consider that, the greater the truth of 
Mr. Macaulay’s statements, the more honourable 
is it to them to have emerged, in one short cen- 
tury, from semi-barbarism, so that the grandsons 
of men who did not know the use of written lan- 
guage have become critics of English literature, 
and are keenly alive to the charge against their 
ancestors of not well observing the eighth com- 
mandment. A series of articles has also appeared 


in the ‘ Witness’. newspaper; giving formal replies 
to some of the allegations in the history relating to 
Scottish affairs, While noticing these northern at- 


tacks on Mr. Macaulay’s book, we may add that 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in his new edition of the 
‘ Life of Penn,’ complains grievously of the histo- 
rian having retracted none of -his charges against 
‘the arch-Quaker,” as Van Citters calls him, and, 
what he must feel is more unpardonable, that he 
has not even deigned to notice the criticisms on 
that portion of the history. 

Ominously, or, we hope we may rather say aus- 
piciously, the 10th of April has been fixed as the 
day for taking up, in the House of Commons, the 
subject of national education, on the ground of the 
resolutions tabled by Lord John Russell on Thurs- 
day, the 6th inst. On the resolutions in detail we 
have some remarks to offer ; meanwhile, it is satis- 
factory to find, from the debate, that there is a 
readiness to merge party views and personal feel- 
ings in the desire to promote a measure so condu- 
cive to the national prosperity. The general scope 
of Lord John Russell's resolutions is rather to con- 
solidate and extend the existing machinery than to 
introduce a new and formally organized system of 
national education. 

Mr. Donaldson, Professor of Music in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, has, within the last. few 
days, commenced a class of music for ladies, and 
there is every prospect of its being numerously at- 
tended. We remember, many years ago, Profes- 
sor Hope giving a course of lectures on chemistry, 
when the largest class room in the college was 
crowded with an admiring audience. Ona scien- 
tific subject, the lectures were popular and super- 
ficial ; but there is no need for this being the case 
with regard to music. At present the “ theory of 
music” is generally supposed to have very little to 
do with the practice of the art, and its study is 
left almost entirely to professional men, and many 
even of them have bht slight knowledge of it. 
Professor Donaldson, in his very lucid introduc- 
tory lecture, illustrated by beautiful acoustic ap- 
paratus, showed that the whole system of musical 
art is reducible to a few simple principles, : ac- 
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quaintance with which would secure more intelli- 
gent appreciation of the study, if not greater taste 
and skill-in the performance of, musical works. 
There seems no good reason why ladies should not 
excel in composition, though Professor Donaldson 
made the ungallant but true announcement that 
no musical work of celebrity had yet been pro- 
duced by them. The study of thorough bass, 
which is seldom brought before the notice of pu- 
pils, was shown to have no formidable difficulties. 
An amusing description was also given of the ordi- 
nary methods of teaching the piano, and the prin- 
ciples were explained of a more rational system of 
tuition, with less expenditure of time, and with 
more intelligent enjoyment. If lectures similar to 
those commenced by Professor Donaldson were 
given elsewhere, by competent t 3, a new era 
would be inaugurated in this important branch of 
female education. 

The Association formed to restore the front of 
the cathedral of Speyer has received 20,000 florins 
from the Emperor. of Austria, and is promised 
$2,000 more ; from the King. Louis of Bavaria 
30,000, from the Duke of. Nassau 7259, and from 
the King of Prussia 1000. The imperial hall is to 
be completed to its original size—namely, 100 feet 
long by 31 feet wide, and to be ornamented with 
statues of the eight emperors who have been 
buried in it, and of the patrons of the church. A 
colossal picture in stained glass of the head of 
Christ will occupy the centre of the rose window, 
and the four apocalyptic figures the four side win- 
dows. The two western towers have already 
reached a height of 140 feet, and it is hoped that 
before the year is out the cross will be planted 
on the summit, and the bells be heard pealing 
from the towers. This cathedral is a most inte- 
resting building.in point of size; ‘‘the most stu- 
pendous building in the romanesque style existing ;” 
it was undermined and attempted to be blown up 
by the French, but remained unshaken by the ex- 

losion. It was founded in 1027, on the site of a, 
aun temple of Venus. 

The King of Bavaria, a truly princely patron’ of 
art and literature, has promised 4000 florins a 
year out of his privy purse towards the restoration 
of the cathedral of Ulm. The first stone of the vo- 
tive church, to be erected in gratitude for the escape 
of the Emperor of Austria from. assassination, will 
be laid on the 24th of April. A monument has 
been erected in the churchyard at Erfurt to the 
late General von Radowitz. 

The disastrous fire at Covent Garden Theatre on 
the morning of Wednesday, besides the total 
destruction of the house, has caused other losses 
more irreparable. The value of the edifice, and of 
the furniture, fittings, and varied ‘‘properties,” may 
be roughly stated in an official report, but the 
library contained treasures of the worth of which 
no estimate can be given. The collection, both of 
music and of books, was extensive and unique, and 
there were many valuable manuscripts of the mas- 
ters of dramatic and lyric art. Hogarth’s four 
pictures of the Seasons have also perished, not to 
speak of the exquisite scenic compositions of 
Grieve and Telbin, and the whole ‘‘ pomp and cir- 
cumstance” of gorgeous art with which the 
operatic performances have been given in recent 
years. After reading the exciting narrative of this 
catastrophe, many will seek to have recalled to them 
the past history of Covent Garden Theatre, both in 
the old house of “‘ Manager Rich,” the scene of 
Garrick’s triumphs, and in the building of Sir 
Robert Smirke, which, with the exception of the 
outer walls and the defaced portico, has now, also, 
disappeared. In the various handbooks of London 
will be found notices:of the more important events 
that have occurred since the rebuilding of the 
theatre in 1809 ; the old house having been burned 
to the ground on the night of the 20th September 
of the previous year. The new house was opened 
within a year, on the 18th September, 1809, 
when the celebrated O. P. (old price) riots com- 
menced, renewed every night till midwinter, when 
an amicable arrangement took place. On the 
opening night Mrs. Siddons had to go through the 
part of Lady Macbeth in dumb show! Among 





subsequent events of the dramatic epoch of the 
house, two of the most memorable were the formal 
farewell of John Kemble in 1817, and of Charly 
Kemble in 1840. The vicissitudes of the hous 
before and after the close of Mr. Macready’s 
management, it would be tedious and not pleasant 
to enumerate. In 1847, after the alterations by 
Albano, the house wasreopened as the Royal Italian 
Opera, with what brilliancy of artistic renown, 
if not of financial success, most of our readers well 
know. Never has the lyric stage witnessed gor. 
geousness of spectacle equal to some of the scenes 
in Meyerbeer’s operas ; nor does the history of the 
drama record triumphs of histrionic art greater 
than those which, combined with highest vocal 
skill, have been displayed by Grisi and Viardot, 
Each one who has been in the habit of visiting the 
house during the last ten years, will now have some 
particular and favourite recollections of the 
lyrical, as older frequenters will have of the 
regular drama, at Covent Garden. It is harily 
becoming to moot yet the prospects of the coming 
opera season. At the moment of the calamity Mr, 
Gye was on the Continent, and had completed en- 
gagements of a kind that gave every prospect of 
@ prosperous campaign. For the present all is 
uncertain, but the re-opening of Her Majesty's 
Theatre will probably be hastened by this unlooked- 
for and untoward event. <A subscription has been 
opened for the relief of the regular artists and 
workmen thrown out of employment by the 
destruction of the theatre. 


The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences 
of Paris has elected M. de Parieu, Minister of 
Public Instruction, one of its members in the sec- 
tion of Administration, in the room of the late M. 
Bineau, Minister of Finance. M. de Parieu ob- 
tained 29 votes out of 32. The Academy of Sciences 
has elected M. Ostrogradski, of St. Petersburg, a 
corresponding member of its Mathematical section, 
inthe room of M. Dirichlit, nominated Foreign 
Associate. M. Ostrogradski obtained nearly all the 
votes; but several gentlemen of distinction were 
opposed to him, and amongst them were Mr. Cay- 
ley, of Cambridge, Mr. Sylvester, of London, and 
Mr. Thompson, of Glasgow. 

The French Government has just authorised an 
other important publication to be made at the 
public expense—that of the archives of the Com 
mission of Historical Monuments. They consist 
of a series of treatises, reports, &c., by architects, 
artists, archeologists, and literary men, on the an- 
cient monuments of France, from the Roman and 
Frank times down to the Renaissance, and are to 
be -embellished with engravings of the various 
monuments. The work is to be produced in the 
highest style of the typographic art. 

The formal reception of M. Legouvé, a dramatic 
author of note, as member of the Académie Frat 
gaise—a dignity to which he was elected some 
months ago—took place at Paris, on Thursday, 
the 28th ult., and excited all the interest which 
such great literary solemnities generally do in that 
very literary capital. In accordance with the 
usual custom, M. Legouvé delivered a speech, in 
which he eulogized the Academician he succeeded, 
and noticed some of the literary topics of the day. 
His eulogium on his predecessor, M. Ancelot, was 
entertaining ; but, as mostly happens in such 
cases, he made out that M. Ancelot, the author of 
a few third-rate tragedies, and of several smatt 
vaudevilles, and nothing more, was a much greater 
man than he really was. His literary topic 
comprised a defence of the French classical 
tragedy, and of the custom of writing dramas 
collaboration. M. Legouvé concluded his spec 
by a eulogium on women of the present day # 
wives and mothers—a theme which at first glane 
seems sadly out of. place in a literary disquisitio 
to a literary body ; but it was introduced _becaut 
he is the son of a man who made himself rath 
famous by his writings on the ‘Merits of Wome, 
and his chivalrous devotedness to, and admirati@ 
of, the sex. On the whole, M. Legouvé’s harangt? 
was a very excellent one, and was couched in 
a charming, graceful style, as to delight all heares 
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and readers, even those who differ from him most 
widely in his appreciation of Ancelot, of French 
tragedy, and of collaboration. M. Flourens, the 
learned physiologist, was charged by the Academy 
to reply to the new Academician, and, though he 
did so with tact and talent, he shone but dimly 
compared with him. The truth is, the worthy 
savant was not quite at home in a purely literary 
affair—his arduous studies having probably left 
him but little time, and, it may be, less inclination, 
‘to be well “Sup” in such frivolities as plays and 
collaboration. 

In a recent sitting of the Academy of Sciences 
of Paris, M. Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, the naturalist, 
presented another egg of the Zpyornis, or gigantic 
bird of Madagascar ; but, though not larger than 
those which some months ago were shown to the 
Academy, it differed from them, by being smoother, 
and even, so to speak, polished, and, besides, in 
being marked by lines. This difference naturally 
increases the ditficulty under which zoologists la- 
bour of determining from the egg what sort of a 
bird the Epyornis is. The natives of Madagascar 
pretend that it still exists in the interior of the 
island, and some old men say that in their youth 
they used even to see it on the coasts; but M. 
Geoffroy Saint Hilaire thinks the species is extinct. 
The natives say that the bird is ‘‘as large as a 
doud,” and “can easily carry off an ox in its 
talons.” 

The second number of a new archeological ma- 
gazine has just been published at Vienna; the 
object of the work is to draw attention to all the old 
monuments and antiquarian curiosities scattered 
over Austria, in order to preserve them from fall- 
inginto ruin: the work is illustrated with excel- 
lent woodcuts and lithographs ; and so great has 
been the interest it has caused among antiquarians, 
thata second edition of the first number has already 
been called for. 

A drama, by Theodore Appel, having for its 
hero Gunther von Schwarzburg, elected, German 
Emperor at the death of Louis of Bavaria, in 1349, 
is causing a great stir in the literary world of 
Frankfort. Whole columns on disputed points of 
his history have appeared in the ‘Augsburg All- 
gemeine Zeitung’ and the ‘ Frankfort Archeolo- 
gical Journal,’ and Herr Méssinger, an artist and 
antiquary of eminence, has been commissioned 
to restore his monument, which is in the cathedral 
of that city. 

At a book sale in Paris, the other day, a curious 
edition of Voltaire, containing not fewer than 
12,860 illustrations, was sold for 223/.; a copy of 
the first complete edition of Molitre, 1682, for 
131. ; ‘Furioso Orlando,’ Venice, 1533, for 157. ; 
an original edition of Montaigne’s Essays, Bor- 
deaux, 1580, for 92. ; and ‘Les Marguerites de la 
Marguerite des Princesses tres illustre royne de 
Navarre,’ Paris 1533, for 81. 

Dr. Mosenthal, the author of Deborah, the Gold- 
smith of Ulm, and other plays, has received a gold 
medal from the King of Saxony. The medal bears 
the portrait of the king on one side, and on the re- 
verse the words ‘‘virtute et ingenio.” 

In the early part of last year the editor of the 
‘Hanover Courier’ offered two prizes—one of 
forty, the other of twenty ducats—for the best and 
second best novel. There were 106 MSS. sent in, 
and amongst them one by Paul Heyse, which, 
however, was unsuccessful. 

There are at present in Constantinople, where a 
few years ago periodical literature was scarcely 
known, 12 newspapers and 4 reviews ; of the news- 
papers 5 are in the Turkish language, 2 in French, 
2 in Armenian, 1 Greek, 1 Bulgarian, and 1 in 
Hebrew. 

Liebig’s lectures on chemistry have been so 
crowded in Munich, that it has been hardly pos- 
sible to find standing-room. The proceeds of the 
lectures are to be handed over to the “Schiller 
Foundation.” 

Dr. Ernst Curtius has succeeded Dr. Herman in 
the Chair of Philosophical History in the University 
of Géttingen. 








NOTABILIA. 


REcoLLEcTIONS E1sToRICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, AND ANTIQUARIAN. 


THE SAINT ANDREW JEWEL. 





Tus beautiful relic forms part of the Crown Jewels 
of Scotland, deposited in Edinburgh Castle. The 
rim which surrounds the figure is composed of fine 
diamonds. The cameo in the centre is an onyx, 
upon which the figure of Saint Andrew is exqui- 
sitely rendered. At the back is a highly-finished 
portrait of Anne of Denmark, Queen of James I. 
It was purchased by George IV. of Cardinal York. 
Our sketch is the exact size of the jewel. 


RaRE AND UNPUBLISHED LETTERS.—The accom- 
panying letters, which have never been printed, 
were found among the miscellaneous papers left 
‘by Mrs. Garrick. The first’is from her early patron 
and affectionate friend, Lady Burlington, and was 
addressed to Mrs. Garrick about a month after her 
marriage to David Garrick. The other was written 
to Garrick by the same lady the day after the former: 


From Dorothy, Countess of Burlington,* to Mrs. 
Garrick. 
“ Booth, Ferryside, Saturday. 

‘Ma tres chere fille, —I received y™ of the 25th 
on Thursday night at Chatsworth, and it gave me 
great satisfaction. I find you had received no 
letter from me since that from Grantham, and you 
ought to have had, before the date of yours, that 
which I wrote the day after my arrival at Chats- 
worth ; but perhaps as I enclosed it to John Red- 
yard, and he being ill, his wife may have lighted 
her pipe with it, or the dose of gin may have occa- 
sioned her to forget giving it to you when you was 
at Burl" House. 

‘*T can’t say that either the parson or ’pothecary 
inquired after you. I did not, however, take it ill 
of them, but I pity’d their ignorance in not know- 
ing that nobody in the world is more worthy of 
being inquired about. We had the joy of seeing 
old Horace, his wife and daughter, make their 
entrance into Chatsworth on Thursday just before 
dinner, which you may imagine did not retard our 
departure. So we set out yesterday morning, lay 
at Thorn, and are going over in order to be at 
Londesburgh this evening. That lady and her 
little daughter are charming companions every- 
where, but more particularly in the country ; they 
never read, work, nor walk, but sit perch’d up all 
day, playing their feet. LY Caroline was sorry 
when I came away, for she can’t endure them, and 
’tis apprehended they design staying there the 
summer. L* and L’ Hast come to us in a fort- 
night, and Lady Car. goes to London. If the 
‘two sides and half written and but one word,’ 
says they did not know of your espousals, it was a 
useless Fib, for I know of two letters she had 
to inform her of it; mais v’importe, it will neither 
make you lean nor hinder your rest. I suppose 
you have wrote an answer; but.if not, let me 
advise you to screw up some very high-flown 





* The wife of Richard, 4th Earl of Boyle, and 3rd Earl 
of Burlington, who re-edified Burlington House, and was 
celebrated for his (amateur) architectural skill. 








compliments and fine speeches (‘tis not necessary 
to be intelligible, for that’s vulgar), and you will 
certainly please doubly, as it will be a pretence to 
answer you on four sides and three quarters, and 
not half a word said. I approve much of Mr. 

Garrick’s new bargain if the house is strong, and 
being (as you say) one’s own, any improvement 
will go on the pleasanter. I thank you a thousand 

times for telling me you are in perfect health and 

happiness— tis the best news you can send me, as 

it is the greatest blessing on earth, and if I was 

not too old, would contribute more to mine than 

any thing that could happen ; but I shall never be 

so old as to grow indifferent, and especially with - 
regard to my friends ; and as that number is con- 

fined to a few, I have the more love to bestow ; 

for I have always observ’d that general friendships 

are so wire-drawn, that they are not worth culti- 

vating, and can’t last. I should be obliged to 

you if you would retrench those Ladyships in your 

letters. Keep them for your cobweb friends, and 

call me your affectionate mother. My best re- 

spects to mon beau fils. My lord sends his com- 

pliments, “Do 


There appears to have been in Mrs. Garrick, 
beyond the graces of person and manner which she 
possessed in an uncommon degree, something pe- 
culiarly winning and estimable. Educated as a 
dancer in her native city, Vienna, she early at- 
tracted the attention of the Empress Queen, Maria 
Theresa, by whose command she assumed the name 
of Violette instead of her less euphonious family 
name of Viegel. Under the same high auspices, 
it is said, she was induced to visit England. 
Almost immediately upon her arrival in Lordon, 
with the happy faculty of making and securing 
friends which seems to have attended her through 
a long life, she secured the patronage and friend- 
ship of Lord and Lady Burlington, then prominent 
leaders in the fashionable world. The attachment 
felt by this noble family for their young protégée 
was exhibited ‘in a..manner.so-marked and unex- 
ampled, extending as it did not only to their 
domesticating her in their home, and superintend- 
ing the cultivation of her talents, but to their 
watchful attendance upon her during her public 
performances, that it gave rise to an absurd report 
that she was a natural daughter of the earl. This 
was a mere romantic fable. There is no reason 
whatever to doubt that the affectionate interest 
manifested by Lord and Lady Burlington was 
owing to the high sense they entertained of the 
young lady’s good qualities. Nor were the sym- 
pathies she inspired less enduring than they were 
ardent. The proofs of this are abundant in the 
correspondence she left at her death; and we have 
a very striking one in the pleasing fact, that on 
her marriage with David Garrick, Lord and Lady 
Burlington actually settled a portion of six thou- 
sand pounds upon her, to which Mr. Garrick added 
four thousand, Lady Burlington herself being a 
party to the marriage settlement. 


From Dorothy, Countess of Burlington, to David 
Garrick. 

“ Londesburgh, July 30, 1749. 
‘‘Dear Sir—I wrote yesterday to your charmer at 
(from ?) Booth-ferry, which I hope she will receive 
to-morrow ; for I knew that if I stay’d’till I came 
hither she would not hear from me ’till Wednes- 
day. My frequent writing is much more (I must 
confess) upon my own account than any hopes I 

can flatter myself with of not being troublesome. 
‘‘The great desire I have to hear of and from ye, 
is the only excuse I can make for being too im- 
portunate. If either have writ to Chatsworth, Lord 
H— has promis’d to transmit to her here your 
letters. I received this morning a Letter from Mr. 
Keith, in which he says, ‘ If what I see in the 
Gazette of Mademoiselle Violette’s marriage is 
true, I wish her joy with all my heart. Ma- 
dem"*"* packet was too large to go by the mes- 
senger, but if I leave this C' to go to England, 
I will not fail to carry it along with my own 


Baggage.’ 
‘ ‘i had also a letter from the Countess of Starhem- 








berg, wherein is as follows—‘ Il y aun Sitcle que 
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jen’aye eu des nouvelles de Mad™ ce qui m’aurait 
fsit craindre pour sa santé, mais connoissant .son 
bon ceeur & les bontés qu’elle a pour Mad"* Vio- 
lette, jecrois qu’elle soit occupée a la marier comme 
disent les gazettes de Londres qu’elle luy a procuré 
une riche et bonne partie, et que vous avez eu la 
bonté d’empecher qu’il ne la met sur le Theatre, ce 
qui est bien une grande charité que vous avez eu 

ur elle.’ Then some compliments to me (which 

omit) and proceeds—‘ Sa famille ici vous sont 
assurement extremement obligée hors la religion 
prés, que ces bons gens craignent pour elle et pour 
les enfans. Sur quoi pourtant je les ai fait ras- 
seurer toute, comme a grande amie qu'elle a ici 
(that is Madame Kraine), qui la regrette ne la plus 
revoir.’ 

**I would have sent you this letter, but it would 
only have saved me the trouble of making this ex- 
tract and given you a good deal to read it, as it is 
as usual (which she can tell you) very long, and not 
easily deciphered by those not accustomed to the 
hand and manner of writing. Now did not I 
foresee that by her delay in giving her mother in- 
formation sooner, that the newspapers would in- 
form and puzzle’em? You seem’d of my opinion, 
and if you have not writ, I think it might be a 
great satisfaction to set a mother’s mind at ease, 
and even make her happy with the assurance that 
her child is so, and particularly with respect to 
what she most apprehends and has no reason to 
fear, did she but know y* sentiments and mine.* 

“T take the liberty to sendyou inclos’d my letter 
to Keith, which, after your perusal, I desire you 
will seal and get it put into the foreign post next 
Friday. I would not have given you the trouble, 
but that I have not heard whether the porter is 
alive or dead. 

**My Lord is not at all pleased that the gardener 
has not sent you pine apples. He presents his 
comp* and I am, Dear Sir, 

** Yours, 


Mrs. Siddons to Mrs. Garrick. 

“* My dear Madam,—Altho’ the happiness of see- 
ing you is deny’d to me, I must beg leave to in- 
dulge myself in that of returning you my most 
grateful acknowledgments for the kindness you 
shew to my dear good child. Your goodness, I'll 
assure you, is not unworthily bestowed on an un- 
thankful heart ; your’kind and amiable visit here 
made a very deep impression on us both ; and she 
desires me to offer you her sincere thanks, not only 
for the pleasure she owes to your goodness, but for 
the amiable manner in which you have indulged 
her, and which has completely won her heart. I 
have the honour to be, my dear Madam, your most 
obliged and aff" ser™, “§. Srippons.” 

EnGiish MANNERS IN THE GOoD OLD TIMES.— 
Charles II. supt with Cosmo the evening before 
the Grand Duke’s departure. ‘‘To the service of 
fruit succeeded a most excellent course of con- 
fectionery, both those of Portugal and other 
countries famous for the choiceness of their sweet- 
meats. But scarcely was it set upon the table, 
when the whole was carried off and plundered by 
the people who came to see the spectacle of the 
entertainment : nor was the presence of the king 
sufficient to restrain them from the pillage of those 
very delicate viands, much less his majesty’s 
soldiers, armed with carabines, who guarded the 
entrance of the saloon to prevent all ingress into 
the inside, lest the confinement and too great heat 
should prove annoying, so that his majesty, to 
avoid the crowd, was obliged to rise from table and 
retire to his Highness’s apartment.” —Hdrl. Misc. 
Vol vii. p. 378. 


D:..B.” 


—_— 


REMARKABLE COINCIDENCE.—COLERIDGE AND 
K.z1st.—Every one knows Coleridge’s simile re- 
garding parted friends :— 


* This is probably an allusion to some religious apprehen- 
sions which the young bridg’s family, being Catholics, might 
reasonably entertain at her marriage with a member of an- 
other church. Out of deference to such scruples, Mr. and 
Mrs. Garrick were married on the 22nd of June, 1749, by 
Mr. Franklin, a Protestant minister near Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, and afterwards, on the same day, according to 
the rites of the Roman Catholic Church, at the Portuguese 
Embassy. 








“They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which had been rent asunder— 

A dreary sea now flows between— 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been.” 

CuristaBEt, pt. 2. 
The following remarkable parallel passage occurs 
at page 117 of Buelow’s ‘ Life and Correspondence 
of Heinrich von Kleist,’ Berlin, 1848. It is from 
a letter of Kleist, descriptive of Wurtzburg :— 
‘*The hills gradually sink, and the town lies in the 
valley. Behind it, chains of mountains form a 
semicircle, and approach each other in a friendly 
manner, as though they would take hands like two 
old friends after an ancient quarrel. But the river 
comes between them, like bitter memory, and they 
falter, and neither dares to be the first to cross, 
and both slowly follow the waters of separation, 
interchanging mournful glances across the barrier.” 
The coincidence is striking, and the more so from 
its being certainly accidental. Kleist’s letter bears 
date Oct. 11, 1800, at which period ‘ Christabel’ 
was still in MS., where it continued yet sixteen 
years. The letter, on the other hand, appeared 
for the first time in Herr von Buelow’s book. 
R. G. 

Kine or THE CocknEys.—Jack Straw Banished 
for ever. The King of the Cockneys Begins his 
Reign. The ‘‘Grand Christmassings” at Lin- 
coln’s Inn were first instituted in the time of 
Henry VIII., when it was ‘‘agreed and ordained” 
that a King of the Cockneys should be chosen on 
Christmas Day ; and, among many other rules for 
the proper celebration of the revels, it was ordered 
that ‘‘the King of the Cockneys, on Childermass 
Day, should sit and have due service ; and that 
he, and all his officers, should use honest manner 
and good order, without any wast or cestruction 
making, in wine, brawn, chely, or other vitaills : 
as also that he and his marshal, butler, and con- 
stable-marshal, should have their lawful and ho- 
nest commandments by delivery of the officers of 
Christmass : and that the said King of Cockneys, 
ne none of his officers, medyll neither in the buttry, 
nor in the stuard of Christmass his office, upon 
pain of x1/s for every such medling. And lastly, 
that Jack Straw and all his adherents should be 
thenceforth utterly banisht, and no more be used 
in this house, on pain to forfeit, for every time, 
five pounds, to be levied on every fellow offending 
against this rule.” Lupton. 

Go.psmiTH’s LIFE oF Breau NasH.—Mr. Ma- 
caulay, in his ‘ Life of Goldsmith,’ just published 
in the tenth volume of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’ states that Goldsmith’s Life of Beau Nash 
has never been reprinted, though well deserving to 
be so. This is an oversight on the part of Mr. 
Macaulay. The ‘Lifeof Nash’ has been reprinted 
both in Prior’s and Cunningham’s editions of Gold- 
smith’s works, 

Cuartes II.— Sudden Mortality among the 
Dogs at Gravesend, on the Occasion of the Pro- 
claiming of King Charles the Second. The Puri- 
tans cry, ‘A Judgment, A Judgment.’ —You will 
find the following in a Puritan pamphlet of 1660, 
entitled ‘The Lord’s Loud Call to England.’ The 
king was proclaimed twice at Gravesend on the 
12th of May, 1660 ; in the morning by the Deputy 
Mayor; in the afternoon by the Mayor himself. 
There were Bonfires, a May-pole, great Drinkings, 
a Cask of strong Beer, and many Bottles of Wine, 
in the Market-place on that day. The pamphlet 
thus proceeds :—‘“ That same 12th day, dyed many 
dogs there at Gravesend on a sudden, one after 
another. Sprawling and dying, Mastives and 
great Dogs, especially 23 were told by some that 
night: about 33 were told of them the next morn- 
ing, they being carryed out of Gravesend as Carrion 
into the Fields. There was one Mr. P. that com- 
plained to the Mayor against one for saying to this 
effect, that this Death of the Dogs was a Judgment 
of God; the Mayor caused him to be put in the 
Cage. Mr. P. his Dog dyed soon after. And 
when the Mayor went home, his Dog also Sprawled 
before his eyes, and dyed, yet that man was kept 
in the Cage that day, and the next, called Sun- 
day.” PowELL, 





FINE ARTS. 

THE most important event of the week, in this de. 
partment, has been the motion of Lord Stanhope, 
on Tuesday evening, in the House of Lords, forthe 
gradual formation of a gallery of national portraits, 
Connected with Lord Stanhope’s second title, Lord 
Mahon, are so many associations of art, literature, 
and archeology, that the sanction of his name ig, 
at first sight, a recommendation of the proposal, 
When, moreover, that proposal was introduced by 
a speech, quite worthy of Lord Mahon’s literary 
fame, embracing every topic that could support and 
advance the projected institution, illustrated by 
just the sufficient amount of example and anecdote, 
every one will be disposed to agree with the Mar. 
quis of Lansdowne’s observation, that the proposi- 
tion could come from no one with a better grace, 
Of course the scheme will not be violently popular, 
People will not throng the room (whenever it is 
opened) as they do the present National Gallery, 
or even the “Chamber” of Madame Tussaud ; but 
we think it necessary to science to devote galleries 
of the British Museum to stuffed birds, to skeletons 
of extinct lizards, to insects, to mummies and their 
cases—why not to the likenesses of deceased wor- 
thies? To have furnished one historian, as Mr. Car. 
lyle, with a single fact, to be the corner-stone of the 
structure of a biography—or one painter, as Mr, 
Ward, with the indispensable materials for his 
Execution of Montrose or Last Sleep of Argyle, 
would have communicated, indirectly, amusement 
and knowledge to thousands, who now grumble 
at a national picture gallery as one of the 
greatest bores that can be conceived. Even art- 
admirers of this unthinking class must acknow 
ledge that the most sumptuous tastes are fed upon 
productions that must be wrought up from common 
materials. In order to construct, the workman 
must be furnished with the necessary tools and ap- 
pliances of his art. 

But the difficulties are not few, and were soon 
started. First, the vote of the House of Com- 
mons: but that gathering cloud was somewhat 
dispelled by a little dexterous treatment on both 
sides. The noble mover said that, if only a tem: 
porary apartment were erected, and only a grant 
of 10002. were made in the estimates of the year, 
he ventured to say the whole thing would be 
done with a yearly sum afterwards of 5001; 
and the Marquis of Lansdowne observed, that he 
should have hesitated to adopt the project of his 
noble friend if it had involved an expenditure 
which would have alarmed the other House of Par- 
liament. He was therefore extremely glad to hear 
that no greater expenditure was proposed than 500l. 
a-year. Then the grand question came, of the extent 
of the gallery ; what classes it should admit, with 
what limitations, how long after death, &c. And 
this really does deserve consideration. The words 
of the motion were: Such portraits to consist, a8 
far as possible, of those persons who are most 
honourably commemorated in British history # 
warriors or as statesmen, or in arts, in literature, 
or in science. It was immediately observed that 
lawyers and bishops would be excluded by this de 
finition ; and Lord Ellenborough, after passing 4 
eulogy upon the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
added to the above that the words would “e 
clude not only many martyrs, but such men # 
Wolsey, Bacon, the Duke of Marlborough, and 
Cromwell. He proposed that the words should 
run thus: ‘A gallery of portraits of th 
most illustrious men in British history.’ ” The ob 
ject intended by all parties was probably the 
same up to this point; but when it came ! 
the question of the standard of admission, ther? 
was considerable difference of opinion. Lord Eller 
borough was for rigidly excluding every perd 
whose fame was not of the highest caste. 
Duke of Argyll, on the other hand, was for extel 
ing the limits much more widely. Along with 
Nelsor, for instance, he would give all his of 
tains ; along with Wellington, his general offices 
&c. Lord Ellenborough, indeed, distinctly * 
serted that this was not an art question at . 
but one of public honours, ‘‘It is,” said he, “ 
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question of great men, not of great pictures.” 
And towards the close of his speech he took occa- 
sion to make the following remarks :— 

‘Tn endeavouring to obtain such a collection of 
portraits there would be one difficulty—that it 
would not be easy to obtain the portraits of literary 
or scientific men, or artists. Literary men are of 
aretiring disposition, and are not in the habit of 
having their portraits painted. There are plenty 
of portraits of warriors and statesmen, but not many 
of artists or authors. There are far more of alder- 
men and sheriffs (laughter), of railway directors, 
rich grocers (renewed laughter), rich merchants, 
speculators, and Regent-street tradesmen (laugh- 
ter). These are the kind of persons who are most 
fond of sitting for their portraits, and whose fea- 
tures illustrate or disfigure the walls of our exhibi- 
tions.” (laughter.) 

Notwithstanding the truth and wit of this, we 
eannot be induced to agree that this is not an art 
question. In the first place, because a place in a 
national gallery of such select dimensions as that 
proposed by Lord Ellenborough, would hold out 
but slender hopes of fame to the multitude, whilst 
the great account to be found in such a Pantheon 
as stated by the mover, is the establishment of a 
mine of facts relating to past ages, which can be 
rendered available to the artist and the author. To 
such students as these, the features of scarcely any 
character named in history are unnecessary ; and 
neither the ‘Dunciad,’ nor the state prisons them- 
selves, ought to be an absolute bar. Defoe, for 
instance, and many a traitor we could mention, 
would occasionally be inquired for. It was shrewdly 
proposed by one of the noble speakers, that no man 
should be admitted to the gallery until twenty-five 
years after his death—a process which would cer- 
tainly test the merits of contemporary fame. 

With respect to the sources of such a collection, 
Lord Stanhope did not propose to deprive the 
British Museum or Hampton Court of any portion 
of the collections at those places. Something was 
said of the legal difficulties of transfer, which, of 
course, could be got over; but the proposal seemed 
also invidious to strip those establishments of their 
best portraits, leaving the inferior ones behind. 
A difficulty of similar kind would apply to the 
Painted Hall at Greenwich, and, with ater 
force, to city and collegiate halls. But the public 
sale of genuine and good portraits of distinguished 
persons might be reduced, by the law of averages, 
to a fixed amount in number and price in every 
year. Instances were given of the sale of a portrait 
of Mr. Pitt, by Gainsborough, for 100 guineas ; of 
4 genuine portrait of the Earl of Chatham, sold to 
Sir R. Peel for 80 guineas ; of the purchase of the 
original portrait of Sir William Blackstone, by 
Gainsborough, from which all the portraits in the 
beginning of the ‘Commentaries’ are taken, for 
80 guineas, also by Sir Robert Peel; and of a 
purchase, by Sir R. Inglis, of a portrait of Mr. 
Percival, for 40 guineas. With respect to one of 
these, however—viz., the portrait of Judge Black- 
stone, by Gainsborough—it has been stated that it 
was parted with, by private contract, to Sir R. 
Peel, by the late member for Wallingford, at a 
time of pecuniary difficulty, for a lower rate than 
the market price, with a view to its being after- 
wards re-purchased. But enough has been said to 
show the advantages and opportunities of such a 
gallery as that proposed, and we heartily welcome 
the appearance of such a movement as that of Lord 
Stanhope, and from such a quarter. It was pro- 
posed that the details of the scheme should be left 
to the Fine Arts Commission, under the control of 
Sir C. Eastlake. 

: Mr. Ruskin, in his preface to the late volume of 
Modern Painters,’ speaks of Turner’s purposes 
having been “buried in Chancery.” Some of the 
secrets of the inhumation crept out on Wednesday 
when the writ for the administration of his 
estate came on before Vice-Chancellor Kindersley. 
It appears that Turner, as far back as 1844, exe- 
cuted a deed, in which the late Mr. Rogers, Mr. 
Monro, Charles Turner, the engraver, and Sir Mar- 
tin Archer Shee, were made trustees of certain free- 
hold lands, to found a charity for indigent artists, 


who were fifty-five years of age, and born in Eng- 
land, and to suffer Mr. Turner, at any time there- 
after, to build thereon a certain erection, the whole 
charity to be called ‘‘Turner’s Charity.” It is 
under this deed that various questions arise ; for, 
inasmuch as Mr. Turner continued to receive the 
rents of these lands up to his death in December, 
1851, and no building was ever erected on the 
lands, the legal doubt arises, whether there was 
such a sufficient dedication of land to the 
chsritable purpose as will satisfy the stringent 
provisions of the Mortmain laws. Then fol- 
lowed Turner’s will, by which he bequeathed 
two pictures to the National Gallery—those which 
now hang there; and then there was a gift 
out of the residue of his estate, to establish an 
institution, called ‘‘ Turner’s Gift,” either by build- 
ing or renting a gallery; which gift, standing 
alone, and without the deed, would undoubtedly 
be void under the Mortmain laws. Afterwards there 
were four codicils to the will, which as to the finished 
pictures, presented them to the trustees of the Na- 
tional Gallery ; and incase such gift should not take 
effect, the collection is to be placed in the custody 
of a person named, and exhibited at his own house 
during the remainder of the lease, excepting two 
years, with a gift in default of such appropriation 
to the Royal Academy; and there were directions 
to apply 10007. in erecting a monument to the 
memory of the deceased. The present position of 
affairs seems to be, that the question between 
Turner’s relatives and the public has been settled 
by consent ; and the only remaining question is as 
to the validity of the gift to the National Gallery 
and Royal Academy, which is to be further dis- 
cussed to-day (Saturday). Meanwhile Mr. Monc- 
ton Milnes asserts in the House of Commons that 
some of Turner’s finest pictures are stowed away in 
the lower rooms of the National Gallery, but this 
we believe is only whilst the above decision is 
pending. 

A small exhibition of much interest is an- 
nounced at the Gallery, 121, Pall Mall. The 
private view is on Saturday (this day). The 
collection includes two large paintings, by Mr. 
Armitage, of the Battles of Balaklava and Inker- 
mann. All the figures in the main groups, at 
least the English portion of them, are portraits not 
only of officers but of soldiers. The Balaklava 
charge is full of grand action ; but the Inkermann 
conflict is perhaps the most expressive of struggle 
and excitement. The other features of the collec- 
tion are a series of sketches by Mr. William Simp- 
son, taken on the spot, which are to form the 
basis of a forthcoming work by Messrs. Colnaghi ; 
and a number of drawings by Carlo Bossoli, all 
illustrating various positions and events in the 
memorable history of the siege. 

On this day (Saturday) is the private view of 
the enamels of the late Mr. H. P. Bone, which 
are to be sold by Messrs. Christie and Manson, 
on Thursday and Friday next, the 13th and 14th 
instant. The colleetion consists of upwards. of 
one hundred and seventy of Mr. Bone’s best 
works, comprising historical portraits from the 
reign of Richard II. to the present date, from 
authentic sources. Amongst them are a series of 
Henry VIII. and his wives, Charles I., his 
queen and cavaliers. This will be a sale of some 
importance, 

Amongst Messrs. Graves’ recent publications 
we are gratified by a return to the ancient art of 
mezzotinto engraving, in all its original purity, in 
a work by Henry Cousins. The subject, John 
Milton at the Age of Twelve, painted by F, Newen- 
ham, forms part of Dr. Hawtrey’s famous collec- 
tion at Eton. The style of this work is of the 
highest class, and in the rendering of the velvet 
dress, the flaxen hair, and other textures, it leaves 
nothing to be desired. This is a work of really 
good art, being a specimen of pure mezzotinto, 
without any stippling whatever. 

Another new print is the engraving after F. 
Grant’s well known picture of Lord Gough, which 
was painted for Bombay, and exhibited in the 
Academy a year or two since. The engraving is 





by George Saunders,,and gives, with great breadth 


and spirit, the fine head and lifelike attitude of the 
old general, who appears in what the soldiers used 
to recognise with satisfaction as his ‘‘fighting-coat,” 
leading them to expect warm work before the day 
was done. 

Among the foreign prints which are new, is a 
work in line, very rich and dark, but with a little 
of the German metallic hardness, by F. Knolle, 
after a Correggio in the ducal palace at Brunswick. 
This picture is believed never to have been engraved 
before. The subject isa Virgin and Child, with 
all the beautiful light and shade, and grand compo- 
sition of this master. 

An engraving, also in line, by Achille Martinet, 
after Paul Delaroche, is one of the best modern in- 
stances of the French school. The subject is The 
Virgin and Child in the Wilderness, ,the treat- 
ment being particularly distinguished for force and 
delicacy of lines. 


Ata picture sale in Paris, this week, twenty- 
eight small landscapes, by Breughel, were sold for 
4401. ; An Interior of a Church, by Peter Neuss, 
181.; An Interior of a Cathedral, by the same, 
191, ; Politicians in the Garden of the Tuileries, by 
Bailly, 19/.; Flowers on Porcelain, by Prétre, 301. ; 
The Chamber of Jesus, by C. Dolce, 161.; A Holy 
Family, by Maratti, 251.; The Marriage of St. Ca- 
therine, by Beschey, 16/. 10s. ; and the Adoration 
of the Magi, vy Tiepolo, 177. At the same sale 
some works in ivory were disposed of, and amongst 
them were an Ascension of Christ, 381.; an Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds, 191. 10s. ; Birth of Christ, 
351. 10s.; a small Christ, 341.; and a Calvary, 
271. 10s. 

A French artist, named Ladurner, established 
at St. Petersburg since 1829, has just died in that 
city. He was a pupil of Horace Vernet, and his 
works were a good deal esteemed in Russia, where 
they have nearly all remained. He was specially 
patronized by the Emperor Nicholas. The death 
of another French artist, the sculptor Elshoect, a 
native of Dunkirk, has also to be announced. His 
principal works were a statue of the Jmmaculate 
Virgin, in the church of St. Ouen, at Rouen; a 
statue of Eloa, for which he gota gold medal in 
the Exhibition of 1835; a statue representing 
the Widow of a Frank Soldier, exhibited in 1846 ; 
a bronze bust of Faust, and a bust of Andriena, 
in the saloon of the Théatre Frangais. 

Signor Weitkancff, a Russian gentleman, owner 
of the marble quarries at Carrara, in Upper Italy, 
whence the blocks for our sculptures are chiefly 
taken, has lately had executed, from selected and 
spotless portions, a magnificent altar-piece for the 
now nearly completed Cathedral of St. Isaac, at 
St. Petersburg, of which the cost before shipment 
was a million and a half of rubles. In consequence 
of our blockade of the Russian ports, this enormous 
sum will be considerably increased by the extra 
expense of land transport from Hamburg, where 
the chests containing it have been landed. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


THE new drama by Messrs. Tom Taylor and 
Mr. Charles Reade, The First Privter, has been 
produced this week at the Princess’s Theatre. It 
is founded on the claim of the Hollanders, on be- 
half of their countryman, Lawrence Costar, to the 
invention of printing, which they allege was stolen 
from him by one of his workmen, John of Guten- 
berg, to whom the honour is now generally ascribed. 
Although the claim does not rest on wholly satis- 
factory proofs, there is enough in the legend to 
afford ground for controversy, and, with the help 
of a few apocryphal incidents, to furnish materials 
for a dramatic story. The pith of the plot may be 
given in a few words: Costar and Gutenberg both 
love Margaret (Miss Heath), the daughter of the 
burgomaster of Haarlem (Mr. F. Matthews). Gu- 
tenberg, after learning Costar’s secret, contrives to 
get him imprisoned for treason against Philip, in 
having printed a proclamation calling on the people 
to revolt. Four years after, when (Gutenberg is 





enjoying his ill-gotten wealth, and seeking to 
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crown his prosperity by gaining Margaret, Costar 
reappears, and proclaims his villany. _ The citizens 
of Gutenberg mock him as an impostor or mad- 
man, but the truth reaches Margaret's generous 
heart, sufficient compensation to him for the loss 
of worldly honour, and he leaves his fame to the 
impartial judgment of posterity. The characters 
of Costar and Gutenberg are forcibly drawn, and 
are well represented by Mr. Kean and Mr, Ryder ; 
and the other parts are effectively sustained. The 
scene where Costar confronts Gutenberg is very 
powerfully given by Mr. Kean. The scenery, 
especially the view of Haarlem and its cathedral, 
is also good. But the plot is extremely meagre, 
and as the whole story is apparent from the open- 
ing lines, the interest of the audience is left to be 
sustained by the literary art of the dramatists. 
This is exercised as well as could be anticipated on 
such a subject. The chief “ points,” besides those 
which illustrate the villany of Gutenberg, consist 
of commonplace declamation about the blessings 
and glories of the press. This, with a description 
of the art of printing, might interest and in- 
struct a juvenile audience, but is scarcely suited 
for ordinary playgoers to whom the history of 
the invention is familiar, as related in the 
tracts of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. Neither do we think that ‘the his- 
torical proofs of Costar being the inventor are so 
clear as to make it worth our while to become 
warm in the controversy as to whether the honour 
belongs to a High Dutchman or a Low Dutchman. 
The time will probably come when a Chinese dra- 
matist at Hong Kong or Pekin, appealing to the 
feelings, and not too exact as to dates, will prove 
to the satisfaction of Oriental audiences that Costar 
learned the art from some Dutch skipper, who 
brought it to Europe, and great indignation will be 
expressed at the barbarians laying claim to the dis- 
covery. 

The new opera of Auber at Paris, Manon Les- 
caut, continues to occupy the musical circles of 
that capital. It is written with all ¢Hat‘freshness 
and grace for which the eminent French composer 
is remarkable, but, at tue same time, displays here 
and there a too great straining after effect. The 
overture is charming, and, amongst the many re- 
markable morceaux with which the three acts are 
studded, may be specially mentioned a prayer by 
Manon and her lover in the desert, which is of ex- 
traordinary grace, beauty, and power, and which, 
in a word, is fully equal to the author's celebrated 
prayer in the Muette. Madame Cabel personated 
the heroine, and sung with exquisite charm. The 
libretto of the new opera is by the everlasting 
Scribe ; but, though he has borrowed the idea from 
the Abbé Prevost’s celebrated novel, he has taken 
great liberties with the original. Another new 
opera has also been produced recently at Paris ; it 
is called Fanchonnette, and is by M. Clapisson. 
It has obtained success, and, though somewhat 
too long in parts, displays great merit, and not a 
little originality. It is performed at the Théatre 
Lyrique. Our letters mention another musical 
event of some interest—the appearance of a new 
tenor at the Grand Opera; he is the Italian, Ar- 
mandi, and seems likely to gain the public favour. 

Mr. Sterndale Bennett, director of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, has been elected Professor of 
Music at Cambridge, in the place of the late Dr. 
Walmisley. The numbers printed in the state- 
ment of the poll are, Bennett, 173; Elvey, 24; 
Horsley, 21; Berry, 2; Flowers, 1; Wesley, 1. 

The theatre of Rennes has just been destroyed 
by fire, during the preparation of a fairy spectacle 
with the somewhat profane title of Pillules de 
Diable. A very large sum had lately been ex- 
pended in restoring and adorning the building. 

A new play,. by Karl Gutzkow, the well-known 
author of the Ritter vom Geiste, and other popular 
novels, was produced in Dresdun last week, and 
has been received with, considerable enthusiasm. 
Gutzkow’s talent and industry are undoubted; but 
in the present instance he ventures on ground 
so entirely unknown to him, that in spite of much 
that is novel in the plot, and much that is clever 


by the whole is unsatisfactory. The piece is entitled 
Ella Rose ; or, the Rights of the Heart. The scene 
lies in England, and the dramatis persone are all 
English, or at least what passes here for English ; 
as far as nationality is concerned each character is 
a failure—the parson, the justice of the peace, the 
cotton-spinner, are not only caricatures, but so 
utterly untrue and perfectly un-English, that one’s 
risible muscles are in constant movement. In the 
heroine herself there is not a trace of any of the 
peculiar characteristics of our countrywomen. This 
might be pardoned to one who neither knows our 
language nor has visited our country; but there 
are errors and anachronisms which cannot be for- 
given to a literary man ef cultivated mind, and 
especially to one who stands so high in modern 
German literature as Karl Gutzkow. John 
Kemble, “the celebrated actor,” is introduced as 
the manager of Drury Lane Theatre, negotiating 
with Sir William Tailford, Esq.\?) ‘‘ the clever bar- 
rister, author of Jon,” for the introduction ofa new 
play, entitled Dido. Kemble speaks of Victor 
Hugo, and another character incidentally intro- 
duces the electric telegraph. In spite of all these 
faults Gutzkow’s drama is full of cleverness, and 
the principal parts are played as they only can 
be in Dresden. 

Only a Soul, a play with a Russian plot, which 
the Berlin correspondent of ‘The Times’ mentions as 
having been forbidden in Prussia at the instiga- 
tion of the Russian ambassador, has at length been 
allowed to be produced on the stage. The success 
of the piece was very great, and much increased 
by its prohibition. Herr Wolfsohn, the author, a 
resident of Dresden, was called before the curtain, 
and greeted with loud applause by the Berlin 
audience. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
British ARCHHOLOGICAL.— Feb. 13th.—T. J. 
Pettigrew, Vice-President, in the chair. The Hon, 
Thos, Erskine, Capt. Allen, F.R.S., Major Reed, 
M.P., Mr. Coutts Arbuthnot, and Mr. J. B. Col- 
lings, were elected Associates. Mr. Eaton exhi- 
bited a fine paalstab, found near Kidwelly Castle, 
South Wales; a silver goblet richly chased, said to 
have been used by Oliver Cromwell at an enter- 
tainment given to him at Swansea; and a small 
plaque intended for a box top, presenting in relief 
the well-known story of Alexander the Great and 
the family of the conquered Darius. It is of fine 
Italian workmanship, and was found in the wreck 
of a vessel from Florence, on the shores of Llanelly, 
Carmarthen. Mr. Wright exhibited a steel helmet 
said to have been exhumed from the field of Wor- 
cester. From the thinness of the plate, it is be- 
lieved to have been a funereal helmet, and not in- 
tended for defence. It may, however, have been 
worn in 1650. Captain Tupper exhibited a large 
collection of locks and keys belonging to various 
periods, and read a paper descriptive of them. A 
portion of this collection has; by the permission of 
Captain Tupper, been deposited for view in Marl- 
borough House. Mr. Thos. Gunston also pro- 
duced a fine collection of keys, upon which Mr. 
Cuming made various remarks. Mr. Gibbs pro- 
duced some fine specimens also of the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century. Mr. Brushfield 
exhibited a drawing of a font of the latter part of 
the fourteenth century, in Ashford Church, Derby- 
shire, in the upper part of the base of which was 
sculptured in high relief the figure of an animal's 
head, and on the opposite side the termination of 
the body and tail, so that the whole of the body is, 
as it were, embedded in the substance of the base 
of the font. The Rev. E, Kell forwarded an ac- 
count, with various drawings, of the discovery of a 
Romano-British pottery at Barnes, near Brixton, 
in the Isle of Wight. This pottery has been traced 
more than sixty feet, and itis probable that a much 
larger portion has already been destroyed by the 
encroachment of the sea. The pottery discovered 
presents numerous forms. They were chiefly frag- 
mentary, as if the refuse of the kilns, and some- 
what decayed by the infiltration of sea-water. 


ec 


deposited in the museum at Newport. Mr. Planché 
laid before the meeting the tracing of a pen-and. 
ink sketch, by Glover, Somerset herald, of the 
seal of William, son of Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count 
of Anjou, by the Empress Matilda, daughter of 
Henry I. It constitutes an important addition t 
the royal seals of England, full of interest to the 
herald, the genealogist, and the student of ancient 
costume, and was ordered to be engraved in the 
Journal. A most interesting point in connexion 
with this seal is the appearance of the housings of 
the horse ; the earliest instance (prior to this dis. 
covery) on a royal seal hitherto met with being of 
the reign of Edward I. 
ZooLoGicaL.— Feb. 12th.—Dr. Gray, F.R.S., in 
the chair. Among the subjects on the table for 
exhibition was a specimen of the Great Bustan 
(Otis tarda), reference to which was made by Mr, 
Yarrell at the last meeting, and which had since 
been cleverly mounted by Mr. Leadbeater. Mr, 
G. R. Gray communicated a paper on a new spe- 
cies of pigeon, which had passed a portion of its 
existence in the Society’s gardens, and which he 
had every reason to suppose had remained hitherto 
undescribed. It belonged to the same division as 
the garnet-winged pigeon of Latham (Columba 
erythroptera, Gm.), which has been. placed in Dr, 
Reichenbach’s sub-genus Phlegoenas by H.1.H. 
Prince Bonaparte ; but, considering the numerous 
divisions that have been found in this class of birds, 
Mr. Gray thought it might with equal propriety 
be divided from it. The bird was characterised 
under the name of Calenas (Phlegoenas) Stair. 
Mr. G. R. Gray also communicated a paper ona 
new species of lepidopterous insect, included among 
the various novelties sent home by Mr. Macgil- 
livray during the voyages of H.M. ships Rattlesnake 
and Herald. It belongs to great genus Papilio, 
and to the sub-division Ornithoptera, and, like the 
other known species of the group, its flight is very 
eleyated,:so much so, that it became necessary to 
employ powder and shot to secure the specimen. Mr. 
Sclater called the attention of the Society to the Zo 
ological Appendix to the ‘ Report of the U.S. As 
tronomical Expedition to the Southern Hemisphere, 
and observed that there was probably an error in 
including members of the Tanagrine genera, Calliste 
and Euphonia, in the ornithology of Chili, as was 
done in that work, those forms being peculiar to 
the eastern side of the Andes, except immediately 
under the equator, and not being found nearer 
Chili than ithe Cisandean provinces of Peru and 
Bolivia. Mr. Sclater exhibited tables showing 
the true geographic range of these genera of birds, 
the species of which are not numerous in the'sub- 
andean valleys of New Grenada, Ecuador, and Peru. 
Feb. 26th.—Dr. Gray, F.R.S., in the chair— 
Mr. T. L. Sclater read a paper on some additions 
to the List of Birds received in collections from 
Bogota. Twenty-two species were enumerated in 
this communication, which, added to those given 
in the list contained in the Society’s Proceedings for 
last year, raised the total number of birds now 
ascertained as belonging to this peculiar fauna to 
456. The new species described in the present 
communication were principally out of a collection 
lately received from Bogota by M. M. Verreaut, 
of Paris. The Secretary read a paper by Dr. lL. 
Pfeiffer, containing descriptions of twenty-five 
new species of land-shells from the collection o 
Hugh Cuming, Esq. 


GEoLoGIcaL.—Feb.15th.—A nnual General Met 
ing.—W. J. Hamilton, Esq., President, in th 
chair. The Secretary read the Reports. of th 
Council, of the Museum and Library Committe 
and of the Auditors. The Reports were adopial 
and ordered to be printed. The President a 
nounced the award of the Wollaston Palladium 
Medal to Sir W. E. Logan; and, in doing ® 
alluded particularly to the Geological Survey 
Canada carried on under his direction, and of WM 
the results were to be’seen in the grand geo 
map of that country exhibited at Paris last ¥® 
In the absence of Sir William, the President pt 








in the delineation of character, the impression left 





They have been well figured. by Mr. Griffiths, and 
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the Medal in the hands of Sir Roderick Murchiss, 
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who returned thanks in the name of his distin- 
guished friend the Medallist. The President then 
announced the award of the balance of the proceeds 
of the Wollaston Donation Fund to M.G. Deshayes 
of Paris, the eminent historian of the tertiary shells 
of the neighbourhood of Paris, and pointed out that 
the chief object of the award was to assist him in 
the publication of the forthcoming continuation of 
his great work on the fossil shells of the Paris basin. 
Mr. Prestwich, Secretary of the Geological Society, 
received and acknowledged this award on behalf of 
M. Deshayes. The President proceeded to read 
his Anniversary Address, and commenced with 
biographical notices of some of the lately deceased 
Fellows of the Society, particularly Sir H. De la 
Beche, Mr. G. B. Greenough, Mr. T. Weaver, Sir 
W. Molesworth, &c. The ballot for the Council: 
and Officers was taken, and Daniel Sharpe, Esq., 
was elected to succeed W. Hamilton, Esq., as 
President. ——— 

ANTIQUARIES. -— Feb, 21st.—Colonel Harding 
exhibited a drawing of a boss in Tavistock 
Church, representing three rabbits. Mr. E. P. 
Shirley, M.P., exhibited an ancient leather thong 
used for fastening the head ofan iron hatchet, and 
aspecimen of striated ‘“‘ ring-money,” both found 
in Ireland. Mr. Carthew exhibited some frag- 
ments of personal ornaments found in the Norfolk 
fen. They are probably Anglo-Saxon. One piece 
is remarkable for its containing a silver coin of the 
Gens Lucretia let into a rim or locket. The Pre- 
sident of Trinity College, Oxford, exhibited some 
sepulchral relics found by a labourer at Welford, 
near Newbury. Also a shield of parade of the 
time of Edward the Fourth, on which are painted 
an armed knight kneeling before a lady in full 
costume, while Death stands by. A scroll above 
isinscribed, Vous ow la mort. . Mr. Scharf read a 
description of the. Coventry tapestries, which he 
illustrated by a very beautiful drawing of this 
curious work of art. -Mr. Nichols also exhibiteda 
serigs of drawings of the tapestries executed by 
Carter many years since. 


PuorocRraPHic. — Feb. 7th.— Third Annual 
General Meeting.—The Lord Chief Baron, ‘Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—A report from the Council on 
the finances ‘and present state of the Society was 
read and adopted. Mr. Fenton then retired from 
the honorary secretaryship, and the Rev. J. R. 
Major, the newly-elected secretary and editor of 

Journal, was introduced, and took his seat. 
E. Conant, Esq., was elected a member of the So- 
ciety. The President delivered an address. The 
warmest thanks of the meeting were voted to Mr. 
Fenton for the valuable services rendered to the 
Society by him during the time he held the office 
of, honorary secretary. The Society then pro- 
ceeded to. ballot for officers and members of Coun- 
cil for the year ensuing.. Mr. Hardwick read a 
= on the fading of positive prints. Mr. M. 

yte rend a paper on a new method of Photo- 
graphic printing. 


Roan Instrrvrion.—Feb. 1st.—The Duke of 
Northumberland, K.G. F.R.S., President, in the 
Professor Tyndall, F.R.S., ‘On the Dispo- 


sitio of Force in Paramagnetic and Diamagnetic 
es,” 


Feb, 22nd.—Sir Collins Brodie, Bart. F.R.S., 
Vice-President, in the chair. Professor Faraday, 
On certain Magnetic Actions and A ffections.’ 


March 3rd.—General Monthly Meeting.—Sir B. 

. Brodie, Bart., F.R.S, Vice-President, in the 
dair. The Lord Stanley, M.P.; Hon. Mr. Baron 
Bramwell ; Rev. Charles John Fynes Clinton, 
MA.; Rev. John Craig, M.A.; Edmund Becket 
n, Esq. M.A. Q.C.; William Dodsworth, 

En. ; Francis B. Duppa, Esq.; Graham M.M. 
e, Esq.; John Joseph Forrester, Esq.; R.A. 

susey, Esq.; Alexander Murray, Esq.; Francis 
Piey Brouncker Martin, Esq. M.A.; and John 
8, Esq. F.R.C.S., were elected Members. The 


Mary reported that the following arrangements 
‘been made for the Lectures after Easter 1856:— 


Four Lectures (in continuation) on Physiology and 
Comparative Anatomy, by T. H. Huxley, Esq. 
F.R.S.; seven Lectures on Photography, by T. A. 
Malone, Esq. F.C.S.; eleven Lectures on Light, 
by John Tyndall, Esq. F.R.S. ; and eleven Lectures 
on the Non-Metallic Elements, their Manufacture 


Prince Albert, President, in the chair. 


Hoskyns. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Remains. 
By W. Kennett Loftus, Esq. 


Abbott, Esq., Her Majesty's Consul at Tehran. 
cated by the Earl of Clarendon.) 
Medical, 8 p.m.—(Physiological Mecting.) 


British Archit+ cts, 8 p.m. 


and Comparative Anatomy.) 


to Commodus, both included, in Hieroglyphs ) 


. By Mr. W. Heinke.) 
Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m. 
Zoological, 9 p.m. 


Recent Progress in Design, as applied to Manufactures.) 


from Mr. Charles Dickens.) 

Archeological, 8§ p.m.—(Mr. Wakeman, on the Red Rose o 
Lancaster.) 

Graphic, 8 p.m. 

R. S. Literature, 8 p.m. 


racters of certain TurkfJand other races, on the shores o 


and Mental, effected in Man. 
Secretary.) 
Thursday—Roya), 83 p.m. 
Antiquarian, 2 p.m. 
Artists’ and Amateurs’ Conversazione, 8 p.m. 
Royal Academy, 8 p.m.—(S. A. Hart, E: 
Royal Institution, 3 p. m.—, Prof. Tyndail on Light.) 


Sec. R. I. on Aluminium.) 
Philological, 8 p.m. 
Astronomical, 8 p.m. 
Saturday. - Medical, 8 p.m. 
Statistical, 3 p.m.—(Annual Meeting.) 


try.) 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

Aguilar’s (G.) Mother’s Recompense, 5th edit., 12mo, cloth, 7s. 
Almost Persuaded, 18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Anthologia Greca in Usum Scholze Rugbiensis, p. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
arnold’s (E.) Griselda, &c., feap. svo, cloth, 6s, 

Baily’s (F., Journal of a Tour in North America, 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. 
Ballantine’s (J.) Poems, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Bogatzky’s Library of Christian Biography, Vol. 8, cloth, 2s. 
Bohn’s Classical Library: Guizot’s English Revolution, cl., 3s. 6d. 
——TIllustrated Library : Miller’s Anglo-Saxons, p. 8vo, cl., 5s. 
— ——Standard Library: Strabo, p. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Brasseur’s French Grammar, 12mo, cloth, 11th edit., 5s. 

British Eloquence, 3rd Series, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Cowper’s Poetical Works, with Life, by J. Montgomery, 2s. 6d. 
De Landford’s (L.) Guide to Youth, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

D’Oyly’s (C. J.) True Faith ofa Christian, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Farren’s (B.) Christian System, $vo, cloth, 8s. 

Fitzherbert’s (Mrs.) Memoir, by Hon. C. Langdale, 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. 
Foote’s Incidents in the Life of Our Saviour, 2nd edit., 12mo, 6s. 
Gerstaeker’s Pirates, 12mo, boards, Is. 6d. 

Hints to Horsemen, by H. Hieover, 12mo, half-bd., 5s. 

Hook’s (T.) Gervase Skinner, 12mo, boards, Is. 6d. 

Illustrated Byron, royal 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Instructions in Roman Controversy, 8vo, boards, 3s. 6d. 
Krummacher’s (F. W.) Suffering Saviour, 3rd edit., 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
Letter Bag of the Great Western, 12mo, boards, Is. 6d. 

Lois Weedon Husbandry, fcap. Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Lynn’s (C.) Fast Life, 18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Phillimore (J. G.) on Jurisprudence, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Plain Sermons on the Common Prayer Book, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Power’s (Rev. P. B.) Last Shilling, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Quested’s Land Surveying, 3rd edition, 12mo, clvth, 3s. 6d. 
Raike’s (T.) Journal, Vol. 1 and 2, p. 8vo, cloth, £1 Is. 
Redhouse’s Turkish Dictionary, Vol. 1, p. 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

Selby’s Events, !2mo, cloth, new edit., 2s. 6d. 

Shakspeare’s Julius Caesar rendered into Latin, by H. Denison, 5s. 
Sherwood’s (Mrs.) Infant's Progress, new edit., fcap. 8vo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Sieveright's (J.) Memorials of a Ministry, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Two (The) Homes, |2mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Vaughan’s (R A.) Hours with the Mystics, 2 vols. 12mo, cl., 14s. 
Way (The) Home, 18mo, boards, gilt, 6s. 








TO CORRSPONDENTS. 
Among a variety of agreeable letters of congratulation, on 
the appearance of our new series, we have received one 
which we cannot resist printing as a literary bon-mot. 
“ The appearance of No. I. offers great attractions, and I trust 
that a large increase of subscribers may reward the efforts you 
have made. Although the organof the Learned Societies, let us 
hope you will not forget the non-scientific subscribers, and give an 
ional glass of Pp with your old crusted and curious 
port! But,in any way, may you reach the port of success,and 
unfurl the largest ‘ sale’ there, of any literary vessel.” 
Communications from Dr. Hincks, ‘on Chronology,’ and from 
Capt. Ormsby, ‘ on the Chaldeans,’ postponed for want of space. 














APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


and Application, by Dr. A. W. Hofmann, F.R.S. 


Society or Arts. — March 5th.— H.R.H. 
The paper 
read was ‘The Progress of English Agriculture 
during the last Fifteen Years,’ by Mr. C. W 


Monday—Geographical, 84 p.m.—(1. Notes of a Journey from Bag- 
dad to Busrah, with Descriptions of several Chaldwan 
Illustrated with Drawings by H. A. Churchill. 
2. Notes taken in a Journey 
Eastwards, from Shieraz to Fessa and Dardb, and thence 
Westwards, by Jehroom to Kazeram, in 1850. By Keith 
Communi- 
Royal Academy, 8 p m.-(C. R. Cockerell Esq. R.A. on Sculpture: ) 
Tuesday—Royat Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Huxley on Physiology 


Syro- Egyptian, 84 p.m.—(Mr. Marsden will exhibit a series of 
Roman Emperors,Egyptian Names an‘ Titles, from Augustus 


Civil Engineers, $ p.m.— (On Improvements in Diving Dresses, 
Wednesday—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. George Wallis, The 


Literary Fund, 2 p-m.—(Annual Meeting. Special Motion 


Ethnological, 83 p.m.—(1. Observations on the Physical Cha- 


sq., R.A.,on Painting.) 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 8}.—(Rev. J. Barlow, M.A., V.-P., and 


Royal Institution 3 p.m.—(Prof. Odling on Organic Chemis- 


FOR 
Schools and Families, 
Just published, price 4s. 6d. 


The SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC. 


By JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., and JOSHUA 
G. FITCH, M.A. 


“This is, without exception, the most complete and satis- 
factory elucidation of the principles, and the best guide to 
the practice of arithmetic which has fallen under our notice.” 
—Morning Chronicle, 

“ We feel sure that it will make not only good calculators, 
but good reasoners. We have seldom seen practice and 
theory more skilfully applied.”—Aélas, 





Twentieth and Enlarged Edition, price 3s. 6d.; or, with 
Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
By JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D. 


“We are qualified, by ample trial of the books in our own 
classes, to speak to their = efficiency and value. We 
have never known so much interest evinced, or so much 
progress made in the study of geography, as since we have 
employed these as our school-books.”— Educational Times. 

“Without exception, the best book of its class we have 
seen.” —Atlas. 





Also, by the same Author, price 2s, 6d., or 4s, Coloured, 


: A SCHOOL ATLAS: 


Consisting of Thirty Maps on Steel, containing every Name 
found in the School Geography, and a List of Several Hun- 


f | dred Places, with their Latitude and Longitude, and the 
the Black Sea. By Dr. Beddoes, F.E.S. 2. Contribution 
towards a more exact Knowledge of the Changes, Physical 
By Richard Cull, Honorary 


Aeccentuation and Pronunciation of all difficult Names. 


The 
Maps of England and Scotland enlarged. 





Twenty-fourth Edition, price 2s. red; 1s, 9d. cloth, 
ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S 
SCHOOL GRAMMAR: 


With very Copious Exercises, and a Systematic View of the 
Formation and Derivation of Wurds, together with Anglo- 
Saxon, Latin, and Greek Roots, which explain the Etymo- 
logy of above 7000 English Words. 

“Written by those who are profoundly acquainted with 
the sources of our language, and who tee brought this 
acquaintance to bear on its grammatical structure. This 
Grammar will make its way in schools.”—Church of Eng- 
land Quarterly. 





Twenty-sixth Edition, price 1s. cloth; 9d. sewed, 
GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 


“We have never seen a more desirable elementary work.” 
—Court Journal. 





Seventeenth Edition, price 1s. 6d. 


THE YOUNG COMPOSER; 


Oz, PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION. 


By JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D. 


“An invaluable litte work for beginners. If they go 
through it steadily, they will not only learn how to write, 
but how to think.” —Literary Gazette, 





Also, price 3s. 
A KEY TO THE YOUNG 
COMPOSER: 


With Suggestions as to the Mode of Using the Book. 





Eighth Edition, much improved, price 4s. 


SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. 
Edited by the late DR. ALLEN. 


“We can confidently recommend it for young persons in 
general, as calculated to promote the cultivation of poetical 
taste, and an acquaintance with the different styles of many 
of our English poets.”—English Journal of Education, 





New Edition, price 3s. cloth, 


DR. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS: 


With a Complete Dictionary. 





London: Smrpxin, Marsnatt, & Co.; Hamiutoy, ApaMs 


and Co, Edinburgh: Outver & Born; W. P, Kenszpy. . 
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Elegantly printed by Wuittrinaxau, in Ten Monthly Volumes of 540 pages, foolscap, price 6s, each, 
THE 


DRAMATIC WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE; 


THE TEXT COMPLETELY REVISED, WITH NOTES, AND VARIOUS READINGS, BY 
SAMUEL WELLER SINGER, F-.S.A. 


THE LIFE OF THE POET, AND A CRITICAL ESSAY ON EACH PLAY, 
} By WILLIAM WATKISS LLOYD, M.R.S.L. 


Vol. 1 to 3 now ready. 


The First Volume contains a Portrait of Shakspeare; and each Title-page is illustrated with a Vignette, drawn by 
SrotHarp, and engraved by THomson, not before published. 
*,* Also a Large Paper Edition, in 10 vols., uniform with Mr. Pickering’s 
Crown 8vo Classics, price £4 10s. 

“Of Mr, Singer’s fitness for the task of editing Shakspeare, by long preliminary study, by thorough acquaintance with 
the nature and genius of our language, and by his intimate familiarity with the writers of the Elizabethan period, the 
columns of ‘ Notes and Queries’ have exhibited so many and such unquestionable proofs as to render further evidence upon 
the subject uncalled for, if not impertinent. . . . . There is no question that he has produced an edition of Shakspeare 
of great value—one by which he will long be honourably remembered—one which must hereafter be consulted by every 
student of our immortal poet.”—Notes and Queries, 





LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 





Just published, in 1 handsome vol. 4to, with 17 Coloured Plates, representing the entire Tapestry, 
half-bound in morocco, price £1 1s, 


THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY ELUCIDATED, 


By JOHN COLLINGWOOD BRUCE, LL.D., F.S.A. 


Corresponding Member of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, France, and Normandy; 
Author of “The Roman Wall,” Xe. 





LONDON: JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36, SOHO SQUARE, 


NEW AND REMARKABLE BOOK OF ADVENTURE. 


Now ready, price 2s. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JULES GERARD, 
THE “LION KILLER,” 


COMPRISING HIS TEN YEARS’ CAMPAIGN AMONG THE LIONS OF NORTHERN AMERICA, 











The Editors of the “ Amustne Liprary” have the gratification of announcing, that they have been intrusted with the 

lation and publication in England of Mons. Gzrarp’s remarkable work, “ Le Tueur des Lions,” and that it is now 
ready, in the same cheap and elegant form as the previous numbers of their series. 

This volume may be said to be perfectly unique in its kind, presenting as it does the most marvellous series of Adven- 
tures ever comprised in thedife of one man. It has all the intense interest of the most exciting romance; and were it not 
that the well-known character of the Author is a guarantee for the perfect accuracy of his statements, few English readers 
would be disposed at first to credit so extraordinary a recital. 

The volume moreover contains many interesting sketches of Arabian life and manners, as well as various episodes of 
the most entertaining kind, any one of which would make the reputation of an ordinary work; nor can the English reader 
fail to be interested in meeting in the course of the narrative with the now celebrated names of St, ArNauD, CaNROBERT, 
and Dz Lovrurt—all African as well as Crimean heroes. 

The work—which is published under the international copyright treaty-—has been translated by a personal friend of 
the Author, the latter having himself contributed some improvements to this edition. 

It should be added, that the present volume, published in August last, must be distinguished from an older work by 
the same Author, which contains much useful and interesting matter on the mode of conducting Algerian wild sports in 
general, but does not comprise the detailed history of his personal adventures, 





LAMBERT AND CO., 462, NEW OXFORD STREET. 





Now ready, 


THE MERCANTILE AND MARITIME GUIDE, 


By GRAHAM WILLMORE, Ese., A.M., 
One of Her Majesty’s Counsel, 


AND 
EDWIN BEEDELL, Esq., 
Of Her Majesty’s Customs, London (Author of “ The British Tariff.”) 


FORMING ONE LARGE VOLUME OF 1200 PAGES. Pricer 25s. Ciors. 





Contents: 

The Consolidated Merchant Shipping Laws, with introductory observations and practical comments on the New Sys- 
tem of Admeasurement and Registry, and on the Mortgage and Transfer of Ships. 

Treatises on Mercantile and Maritime Law, explaining the rights, duties, obligations, and liabilities of Owners and 
Masters of Ships, Merchants, Agents, Brokers, &c.; Blockade; Bottomry; Marine Insurance; Carriage of Goods in 
Ships; Stoppage “in transitu;” Bills of Exchange, &. &c. , 

The New Passengers’ Act—Pilotage Rates, Charges on Shipping et each port in the United Kingdom. 

The Laws, Regulations, and Duties of Customs and Inland Revenue. Tables of Customs’ Duties at every British Pos- 
session abroad. A Synopsis of Customs’ Bonds, followed by practical information of the greatest importance. The Ware- 
housing Ports and their bonding privileges. 

A correct List of all the Ports and Principal Places of Shipment throughout the world, distinguishing the countries 
> _— they are subject. Also, an alphabetical list of the principal Articles usually imported, with a concise description 

ereof. 
Tables of the Moneys, Weights, Measures, and Exchanges of every Nation. 
British and Foreign Corn Tables, containing Corn measures of the different ports of Europe, &c., with their equiva- 
lents in English quarters, &c. &e. 

Comparative Rates of Freights at per ton per quarter. Baltie and Archangel Freights calculated to the fraction for 
Wheat, Hemp, and Wool, Tallow being the standard, &c. &e. 


Printed and Published by WILLIAM MACKENZIE, 45 and 47, Howard Street, Glasgow; 32, Chatham Street, Liver- 
pools 18, Pritchard Street, St. Paul’s, Bristol; 2, Carliol Street, Newcastle; 6, Clerk Street, Edinburgh; 22, Paternoster 








THE 
LONDON ASSURANCE, 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 
Or ’ 
HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE THE FIRST, 


A.D. 1720. 
FOR LIFE, FIRE, & MARINE ASSURANCES, 


OFFICES :— 


HEAD OFFICE—No. 7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill, 
WEST END OFFICE—No. 7, Pall Mall, 


SAMUEL GREGSON, Esq., M.P., Governor. 
JOHN ALVES ARBUTHNOT, Esq., Sub-Governor, 
JOHN ALEX. HANKEY, Esq., Deputy-Governor, 


Directors. 


G. R. Griffiths, Esq. 
David C. Guthrie, Esq. 
Edward Harnage, Esq. 
Louis Huth, Esq. 
William King, Esq. 
Charles Lyall, Esq. 

John Ord, Esq. 

David Powe!l, Esq. 

P. F, Robertson, Esq., MP. 
Alex. Trotter, Esq. 


Nathaniel Alexander, Esq. 
Richard Baggallay, Esq. 
George Barnes, Esq. 
Henry Bonham Bax, Esq. 
James Blyth, Esq 

J. W. Borradaile, Esq. 
Edward Burmester, Esq. 
Charles Crawly. Esq. 
William Dallas, Esq. 
Bonamy Dobree, Jun. Esq. 
Harry George ¢- ordon, Esq. | Themas Weeding, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. Lestock Peach Wilson, Esq. 


Actuary.—Peter Hardy, Esq., F.R.S, 
West End Office, No. 7, Pall Mall. 


Comitter. 
Two Members of the Court of Directors in rotation, and 
Henry Kingscote, Esq. | John Tidd Pratt, Esq. 


SUPERINTENDENT.—Philip Scoones, Esq. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Corporation has granted Assurances on Lives fora 
period exceeding One Hundred and Thirty Years, having 
issued its first policy on the 7th June, 1721. 

Two-thirds, or 66 per cent. of the entire profits are given 
to the Assured. 

Policies may be opened under any of the following plans:— 

At a low rate of Premium, without participation in profits, 
or at a somewhat higher rate, entitling the Assured, either 
after the first five years, to an annual abatement of Premium 
for the remainder of life, varying in amuunt with the success 
of each year, or after paymentof the first Premium toa parti- 
cipation in the ensuing Quinquennial Bonus, 


“SERIES 1831.” 

The abatement for the year 1856, on the annual Premiums 
of persons who have been assured under “ Series 1831,” for 
five years, or longer, is upwards of 31 per cent. 

“SERIES 1846.” 
DECLARATION OF BONUS. 

The Governors and Directors have to announce that the 
Second Quinquennial Distribution of Profits, under “Series 
1846,” has been completed up to the 31st of December, 1854, 
and ‘a very satisfactory Bonus declared thereon. Such 
Bonus attaches to all Policies effected from the 1st of Janu 
ary, 1846, to 3lst December, 1855. 

The following Table, including the addition made in 1850, 
exhibits the total amount of Reversionary Bonus added to 
Policies of Ten Years’ standing. 





Per Cent. on 
Total Premiums 
| Bonus. paid. 


——— 


| Total amount 
Age when ‘Sum As- of Premiums | 
Assured, | sured. paid. 





2 | £ £ £ 
1000 253 =| «170 67.1 
1000 | 32 ©8| 187 57.5 


40 
50 1000 452 193 42.6 


| 
30. | 
| 





60 1000 661 ' g18 


32.9 

The character and standing of this Corporation, mai 
tained during nearly a century and a half, guarantee 
to the public a full and faithful declaration of profits. 

The Corporation bears the whole expenses of Ma 
nagement; thus giving to the Assured, conjoined with 
the protection afforded by its Corporate Fund, advar 
tages equal to those of any system of Mutual Assurance. 

Premiums may be paid Yearly, Half-Yearly, or Quarterly. 

All Policies are issued free from Sramp Duty, t 
from charge of any description whatever beyond the 
mium, 

The attention of the Public is especially called to the 
rasa advantages offered to Life Assurers by the 

ature, in its recent enactments, by which it will be found 
that to the extent of one-sixth of income, Life Premiums 
are not subject to Income Tax. 

i fees of Medical Referees are paid by the Compe 
ration. 

papritien are granted by the Corporation, payable Halt 

early. 

Every facility will be given for the transfer or exchange 
of Policies, for Loans thereon, or any other suitable arrange 
ment will be made for the convenience of the Ass 

Prospectuses, and all other information, may be obtained 
by either a written or personal application, to the Offices 

_ above, JOHN LAURENCE, Secretaty. 
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HE 
ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON, 21, REGENT STREET. 

The next Meeting will be held on TUESDAY, MARCH 18, on 
which occasion the Quality of British Oak Timber will be a sub- 
ject of inquiry. The Chair will be taken at 2 p.m. 

N.B. The Meeting will take place on this day, instead of March 
Mi, as formerly announced. 





70 THE GENERAL PRACTITIONERS IN MEDICINE, 
SURGERY, AND MIDWIFERY, IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 


W gees SOCIETY OF APOTHECARIES ear- 


nestly invite the attention of their Licentiates to the Bill 
which has been introduced into the House of Commons, to alter 
and amend the laws regulating the Medical Profession. x 
The Society have no hesitation in publicly expressing their 
opinion that the changes in the law which are contemplated by 
this Bill would prove highly detrimental to the interests of General 
Practitioners, that is to say, to the interests of a great majority of 
those who are practising the healing art in this country. 
The Society, therefore, entreat their Licentiates to examine the 
provisions of this Bill for themselves, and to form theirown opinion 
of its real scope and object, and they caution them, in the mean- 
while, against accepting the Bill upon the opinion and recommen- 
dation of its promoters. Ee ‘ ; 
A prominent feature of the Bill, which will not escape atten- 
tion, is this, that any person who does not actually assume a 
medical title (such as that of Physician, Surgeon, or Apothecary) 
will be at liberty to practise any branch of the profession without 
the necessity of undergoing an examination, or receiving any 
medical education whatever. Consequently, Chemists and Drug- 
gists, shoul the Bill become law, will be legally entitled to practise 
any and every branch of the profession. 
By order of the Society of Apothecaries. 
ROBERT RB. UPTON, 
Clerk to the Society. 
Apothecaries Hall, 
26th Feb. 1856. 





FOURTH EDITION. 
Yh MIND AND OTHER POEMS. By 


CHARLES SWAIN. With Beautiful Illustrations by the 
First Artists. Price 2!s.; or handsomely printed in 4to, 31s. 6d. 
OPINIONS OF THE PREss. 

“On rising from the perusal of this poem, we know not which 
most to admire, its mind or its heart, its soul or its dress. It is 
the production of a master spirit, and Swain need not fear that it 
shall not outlive him. The other poems, which form one-half of 
the volume, are full of mind, nature, sweetness, and taste.”— 
Fraszr's MaGazine. 

“‘The Mind’ is a powerful and attractive production; its 
author is assuredly destined not only to maintain an honourable 
rank among the acknowledged bards of the age, but to be quoted 
with gratefulness by posterity.”—Montuty Review. 

“ And Charles Swain, the poet of whom and of whose writings 
Southey has said,‘ Swain’s poetry is made of the right materials ; 
ifever man were born to be a poet, he was; and if Manchester is 
not proud of him yet, the time will certainly come when it will 
be 80.’”"—Biack woop’s MaGazinz. 

Also, by the same Author, 


DRAMATIC CHAPTERS. Elegantly printed 
and bound. 15s. 


ENGLISH MELODIES. 6s. 
LETTERS OF LAURA D’AUVERNE. 
de. 64. 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 


ETTERS PATENT, and How to Obtain 
Them.—This desirable information, so essential for all In- 
ventors or interested Capitalists, is given in an elaborate article 
inTHE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S JOURNAL for August last, 
Part LXEXXIX., price Is. The earlier Parts of this Work contain 
Original Articles on the Patent Lawsof all Foreign Countries; and 
the late ones contain Special Articles on the Confirmation, Dis- 


claiming, and Prolongation of Patents, by the Authors of ‘‘ The 
Patentee’s Manual.” 


THE PATENTEE’S MANUAL of the LAW 
ofLETTERS PATENT for INVENTIONS. By JAMES JOHN- 
a \ ane the Middle Temple, and J. H. JOHNSON, Solicitor. 

ice 5s. 


ABSTRACT of the PATENT LAW AMEND- 
MENT ACT. Price 6d. 
HINTS TO INVENTORS. Gratis. 


Office for Patents (“ Practical Mechanic’s Journal” Offices) 
47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 








Now ready, 


A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 
- A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
ithd i i > 
Ri ve Be tea Circulation, and offered at greatly 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





LL MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. én 
A the best New Works may be had without 
re Boa | from this extensive Library by every Subscriber of 
prod nea perannum. The preference is given to works of His- 
ty, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, and Travel. 
Chast tuses may be obtained on application. 
les Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, and 
76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
‘ NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
PE AND ©CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough Street, London, Char i 

. . ge no Commission for 
renaating Works Printed by them until. the Author has been 
Print in the original Outlay. They would #lso state that they 
their first Style greatly under the Usual Charges ; while 
Text of all Wing Arrangements enable them to promote the inte- 
articular orks pono to their Charge. Estimates and every 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





Chairman. 
CHARLES DOWNES, Esa. 
Deputy Chairman, 
THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, 


M. P. 





SPECIAL 


ANDED PROPRIETORS, TENANTS, FARMERS, and AGRICULTU 


4 are invited to examine the Tables of Rates of the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Estab- 
lished in 1834, which will be found more advantageous than those of most other Companies; at the same time, Parties 
insuring with it do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in mutual Offices. 

Upwards of Five Hundred and Ninety-one Thousand Pounds (including Bonuses) have been paid to Widows, Children, 
and other parties holding Policies with this Company, which have become claims by death since its formaticn. 

Thirteen Thousand Pounds per annum has been the average of new Premiums during the last seven years. 

The Annual Income exceeds One Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand Pounds, 

Income Tax abated in respect of Premiums paid on Policies issued by this Company, as set forth by Act of Parliament, 

All Forms of Proposals, &c., to be had, on application, at the office, 
from the Agents established in all the large Towns of the Kingdom. 


NOTICE. 
RISTS generally, 


8, WatERLoo Pracez, Patt Matt, Lonpoy; or 


E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

All Persons who assure on the Participating Scale before June 
30th, 1856, will be entitled to a Share of the SIXTH BONUS, 
which will be declared in the January following. 

Proposals should be forwarded to the office before June Ist next. 

The Thirty-first Annual Report (just issued) can be obtained 


"].,HE LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK 
issues CIRCULAR NOTES of £10 each, payable at every 
important place in Europe. These Notes are issued without charge, 
and they are cashed abroad free of commission. The Bank a so 
issues, free of charge, Letters of Credit on all the principal Cities 
and Houses in Europe. The Letters of Credit are issued only at 
the Head Office in Lothbury. 
The Circular Notes may be obtained at the Head Office in 
Lothbury, or at any of the Branches—viz., 


Westminster Branch , 1, St. James’s Square. 





of the Society's Agents, or of 
GEO. H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 





LAY LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
Fleet Street, London, 6th March, 1856. 

Notice is herby given, that the Books for the Transfer of Shares 

in this Society will be closed on THURSDAY, the 20th instant, 

and will be reopened on WEDNESDAY, the 2nd day of April 


next. 

The Dividends for the year 1855 will be payable on MONDAY, 
the 7th day of APRIL next, and on any subsequent day, between 
the hours of 10 aad 3 o’clock. 


By order of the Directors, 
W.SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


BASE OF DEPOSIT, No. 3, PALL MALL 
EAST, LONDON. 
EstaB.isHep A.D. 1844. 
Parties desirous of investing Money are requested to examine 
the plan of the BANK OF DEPOSIT. Prospectuses and Forms 
for opening Accounts SENT FREE on application. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 








[NVENTORS who purpose to contribute Models 

or Specimens to the Society of Arts’ Annual Collection of In- 
ventions, should communicate with the Secretary without delay, 
as the Exhibition will be opened at the Society’s house, John 
Street, Adelphi, on Easter Monday, the 24th March. 


RLANDO JEWITT, DRAUGHTSMAN, 

and ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 20, Clifton Villas, Camden 
Square, Lendon, begs to inform his Friends and the Public, that 
he has removed from Oxford to the above address. 


(pPricaL WONDER OF THE AGE. By 
Sir DAVID BREWSTER. 

“ Effects almost miraculous.”—Morninc HERA.p. 

“ Wonderful instrument.”"—Times. 

“ Very choice binocular pictures from Switzerland and Pompeii. 

Finest we ever saw.”—Art JouRNAL. 


Packed and sent on remittances of 2Is., with 12 beautiful sub- 
jects. 








54, Cheapside, and 313, Oxford Street. 





Now ready, a New Edition (the Fifth), cloth gilt, 1s. 6d., by post 
19 stamps, 


HE ART of PRESERVING the TEETH, 
and Restoring them where lost, with Directions for the 
Management of Children’s Teeth. By JOSIAH SAUNDERS, 
Dentist to the St. George's and St. James's Dispensary, &c. 
London: W. Skeffington, !63, Piccadilly, by post only from the 
Author, 16, Argyle Street, Regent Street. 


912° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 
“ RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapouris- 
ing), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple Patents 
of 1810-51-54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without which no Safe is secure). Tue STRONGEST, 
Best, aND CHEAPEST SaFEGUARDS EXTANT. 


MILNERS’ PHOENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world. 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Street, Liverpool. London Depot, 
47a, Moorgate Street, City. Circularsfree by post. 


LECTRO-PLATED SPOONS and FORKS 

—Mr. MECHI, 112, REGENT STREET, informs his friends 
and the public that his NEW SHOW ROOM, extending into 
Glasshouse Street, is now open for the sale of the above articles, 
together with an extensive Stock in the newest and most approved 
Designs of Electro-plated Dinner, Tea, and Coffee Services, Liquor 
Frames, Salvers, Toast Racks, Spoons, Forks, &c.; also a large 
assortment of the best London and Sheffield made Table-knives. 











gratuitously in course of post. 





—112, Regent Street, London. 


Bl y itto, 214, High Holborn. 

Southwark ditto, 3, Wellington Street, Borough. 
Eastern ditto, &7, High Street, Whitechapel.' 
Marylebone ditto, 4, Stratford Place, Oxford Street, 
Temple Bar ditto, 217, Strand. 


The rate of Interest allowed on Deposits of £500 and upwards, 
at the Bank or any of its Branches, is now 5 per cent. 


J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 


LFRED LIFE ASSURANCE AND DE- 


FERRED ANNUITY ASSOCIATION, No. 7, Lothbury, 
London. Established 1839. 





Trustees. 
John Pemberton Heywood, Esq. | Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. 
George Frederick Dickson, Esq. | George Wodehouse Currie, Esq. 


Directors. 
Chairman.—The Hon Exiot T. Yorxs, M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman.—W.t1am James Maxwett, Esq. 
G. Ives Raymond Barker, Esq. 
George Fred Dickson, Esq. 
Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. 
Samuel Gurney Fry, Esq. 


William James Lancaster, Esq. 
Charles Snell Paris, Esq. 
Colonel Tulloch. 
Jobn Timothy Oxley, Esq. 
Life Assurance of every description can be effected with this 
Association. 

Deferred Annuities granted with options upon very favourable 
terms. J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 


}RAMETON ’S PILL OF HEALTH.—The 
manifold advantages to the Heads of Families from the 
possession of a Medicine of known efficacy, that may be resorted 
to with confidence, and used with success in cases of temporary 
sickness, occurring in families more or less every day, are so ol- 
vious to all, that no question can be raised of its importance to 
every housekeeper in the kingdvm. These Pills are a mild ape- 
rient, and if taken after an indulgence at table they are speedy 
restoratives. 
Yor FEMALES they are truly excellent, removing all ob- 
structions, the distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
Sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and produce a 
healthy complexion. Sold by Prout and Harsant, 229, Strand, 
London, and by all Medicine Vendors. 








REY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR with ease, comfort, and certainty, by the PATENT 
GALVANIC COMBS and BRUSHES, which are also an unfail- 
ing remedy for nervous headache and all neuralgic affections. 
Illustrated Pamphlets, “‘ Why Hair becomes Grey, and its Re- 
medy,” gratis, or by post for four Stamps.—F. M. HERRING, 32, 
Basinghall Street, where testimonials, and the effect on grey hair 
may be seen. 

Agents: Child, South Gallery, Crystal Palace; Savory and 
Moore, Chemists; Atkinson, 24, Old Bond Street ; Hendrie, 12, 
Tichborne Street; Twinberrow, 2, Edwards Street, Portman 
Square ; Saunders, 315n, and Winter, 205, Oxford Street; Ross, 
119, and Warrener, 191, Bishop-gate Street. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS an Effectual Remedy 
for a PAIN in the SIDE.—Mr. Roberts, of Great George- 
square, Liverpool, at. tes that he had been for some considerable 
time a severe sufferer from an inveterate pain in his side, for 
which he was under the treatment of different medical men, and 
he tried also a great variety of means to rid himself of it, all 
without effect ; but by the use of Holloway’s Pills for a very short 
period, he is now completely cured, after every other remedy had 
failed.—Sold by all Medicine Venders throughout the world; at 
Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 
80, Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople ; 
A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and H. Hoods, Malta. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep In THE Roya Lacnpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finzst STaRCH SHE EVER USED. 








Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &. 








‘THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








NEW WORKS NOW READY. 








MEMOIRS of MRS. FITZHERBERT, with an Account of ‘Her Marriage with H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


AFTERWARDS KING GEORGE THE FOURTH. By the Hon. CHARLES LANGDALE. 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


It, irl. 


WHITE SLAVERY. DR. DORAN’S NEW WORK. 


CLARA: or, Slave Life in Europe. With a Preface |; KNIGHTS AND THEIR DAYS. By Dr. Dora, 
by SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart, 3 vols. Author of “Lives of the Queens of England, Habits and Men,” “Table Traits” 
’ Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 1t 
Iv. 
NEW BOOK ON THE WAR. 


SEBASTOPOL.—OUR TENT IN THE CRIMEA, AND WANDERINGS INSIDE SEBASTOPOL, 
By TWO BROTHERS. Post 8vo, With Map, 10s. 6d. 
“Tf any one wishes to read some really interesting ‘experiences in the camp,’ they will find them in this work.”—Globe, 
“We rank this volume among the best of those which belong to our present war literature.’—Atheneum. 


7 . vI. 
MRS. MOODIE’S NEW NOVEL. DISTINGUISHED BRITISH PENINSULAR GENERALS, 


THE MONCTONS. By Mrs. Moodie, Author of | MEMOIRS of BRITISH GENERALS distinguished 


“Roughing it in the Bush.” 2 vols., 21s. DURING THE GREAT PENINSULAR WAR. By CAPTAIN COLE, 2 
“Variety, strange scones, and some striking situations, give it attraction for many Fusiliers. 2 vols., with Portraits, 21s. 


readers,” —Spectator. “An interesting supplement to Napier.”—Literary Gazette, 


vit. 


HISTORY of CHRISTIAN CHURCHES and SECTS from the EARLIEST AGES of CHRISTIANITY, 


By the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, A.M., Author of the “Early and Later Puritans.” 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


“Mr. Marsden’s matter is well digested ; his judgment sound and impartial; his manner of treatment not only clear, but with a sustained vividness. His philosophic impartiality 
should not be passed without notice, and his arrangement, which is well adapted for conveying complete and full information.”—Spectator. 

“Mr. Marsden’s object in the present work has been not argument, but history; not r ing, but stat t. He proves his familiarity with the subject, and ably manages his 
materials, The narrative is for the most part candid and impartial. The references given at the end of each ‘church’ 


part, will be useful to the student who wishes to extend his investige 
tions, and is within reach of an ecclesiastical library. The work cannot fail to become an useful Manual of Church History.”—Leader. 





VIII. f - x. 
SCRIPTURE CONFIRMED BY GEOLOGY. 


'_-. NEW NOVEL BY MISS SINCLAIR. SIMPLICITY AND FASCINA 
gee ose inhaled ai a, CROSS PURPOSES. ANovel, by|  T10n. By ANNIE BEALE, Author of “The Valed 


One Vol., 5s. CATHERINE SINCLAIR, Author of “Beatrice,” Towey.” 3 vols. 


04 “Modern Accomplishments.” 3 vols. “Tf not the cleverest, certainly one of the cleverest d 
SELECTIONS, from the WRIT- “The characters are well drawn, and the adventures they modern novels. It reminds us more of Miss Austen's tale 
INGS of DR. WHATELY, Archbishop of Dublin. One 


Vol. 6s go through are sure to amuse.”—Globe, than anything we have seen of late.”—Daily News, 








xII. 
é MR. PRESCOTT’S NEW WORK. 


HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF PHILIP II. OF SPAIN. Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 


288. ; Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits, 12s.; Cheap Edition, post 8vo, 5s, 


xIII. XIV. 
} USED IN SCHOOLS, 

LAMARTINE’S MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED 

CHARACTERS. Third and Concluding Volume. vo, 14s. THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH 

“This concluding volume opens with a dramatic portraiture of William Tell, which is Coll oeag oan ye bs of “The Fifteen Decisiy  ieaies of the World” . 

followed by a most elaborate and magnificently wrought picture of Madame de Sevigné, Edition. Post 8vo, 73. 6d. 5 
and a full-length portrait of Bossuet, which may be said to be the most masterly of the | “ An admirable summary of knowledge, which every well-educated Englishman ovgtt 
many which constitute a remarkable series,” —Atheneum, to possess.” —Literary Gagette, . 
xv. 


SEQUEL TO MISS STRICKLAND’S “QUEENS OF ENGLAND.” 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF THE HOUSE QF HANOVER. By Dr. DORAN, 


Author of “ Habits and Men,” “Table Traits.” Second Edition. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


“We congratulate the public that the conclusion of Miss Strickland’s work has been entrusted to Dr. Doran, It will take its place among the standard authorities of the count” 
—Bell’s Messenger. 


XVI. 


YONGE’S PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH-LATIN | LAWSON’S HISTORY OF BANKING: A Com 


- = prehensive Account of the Origin, Rise, and Progress of the Banks of England, 
DICTIONARY. Used in Eton, Winchester, Harrow and Rugby Schools, and King’s and Scotland. To which is now first added, a Chapter upon Joint-Stock Bauks 1 
College, London. Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. é Companies, and the Effect of the recent Commercial Laws. New Edition. 8v0, 74,0 


“It is the best—we were going to say the only—really useful English-Latin Dictionary - —" 
we have ever met with.”—Spectator. C A FTA I N FEA RDS CAMP AIGN IN THE 
“The thanks of all schoolboys, and of many Latin Students too, are due to Mr. Yonge, og sprenpartlinecnmgnt stages 


“Preserves the glitter and animation of the great scenes enacted before Sebastopol: 
The slightest glance will prove how great an advance he has made.”— Guardian, Atheneum. 
4 








LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN OrpInaRyY To Her Magszsty. 
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Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No, 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and published 4 
by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturpay, March 8, 1856, 
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